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ABSTRACT 

This report reviews the origins of the Human Corps 
concept, discusses the Human Corps activities of the University of 
California and the California State University over the past year 
(1991) r and offers two recommendations concerning future reporting 
requirements related to this program. The recororoendations are: (1) 
the University of California and the California State University 
shall not £)e required to conduct an interim survey of Human Corps 
participation in 1991, unless the State provides funding for such a 
survey; and (2) Commission staff and representatives from the 
University and the Stace University shall meet with appropriate 
representatives of the Legislature to discuss future reports related 
to the Human Corps program, given the availability of State funding. 
The first recommendation is due to fiscal restrictions at both the 
schools and the State; the second is in response to the possible 
costly nature of the final comprehensive evaluation of Human Corps 
activities due from the Commission in 1994. Appendices (over 90% of 
the report) contain documents from the State University and the 
University of California that describe Human Corps activities on the 
various campuses as well as overall student participation. Contains 
four references. (GLR) 
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Summary 



Through Asaembly Bill 1820 (Vasconcellos, 1987), the Legislature directed 
the California Postsecondary Education Commisaion to refiort annually from 
1988 to 1994 on the development, implementation, and operation of Human 
Con»" programs of volunteer sUulent servict at the University of California 
and the California State University. This fourth report in the series reviews 
the origins of the Human Corps eon<»pt. discusses the Human Corps activi- 
ties of the University and State University over the past year, and offers two 
recommendations on page 3 concerning future reporting requirements relat- 
ed to this program:' First, because of fiscal stringencies affef dng the two 
segements as well as the State at large, and because data already exist to as- 
sess the progress made by the segments in expanding student participation in 
community service activities, the Commission recommends that: 

1. The University of Caiifomia and the California State Univeiaity 
shall not be required to conduf.-t an int€»rim survey of Human 
Corps participation in 1991, unless the State provides funciing 
for such a survey. 

Second, because of the possibly costly natxu^ of the final comprehensive eval- 
uation of Human Corps activities due from the Commiss Ion in 1994, the Com- 
mission recommends that: 

2. Commission staff and representatives from the Univerrity and 
the State University shall meet with appropriate representatives 
of the Legislature to discuss future reports related to the Human 
Corps program, given the availability of State funding. 

Attached to the report are documents from the State University and the Uni- 
versit;/ that describe Human Corps activities on the various campuses as well 
as overall student participation. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting on April 28, 1991, on rec- 
ommendation of its Policy Evaluation Committee. Additional copies of the re- 
port may be obtained from the Publications Office of the Commission at (916) 
324-4991. 

Questions about the substance of the Commission's report may be directed to 
Karl M. Engelbach of the Commission staff at (916) 322-8012. 

Inquiries about Human Corps activities at the University of Caiifomia may 
be directed to Suxanne Castillo-Robson, Director, Student Aifairs and Ser- 
vices, Office of the President, at (415) 987-9854. 

Inquiries about the Caiifomia State University's activities may be addressed 
to Kathy Mahoney, Administrative Operations Analyst. (Office of the Chan- 
cellor, at (213) 590-5866. 

On tha eovtr: Students participatuig in Human Corps activities 
at California Polytechnic Stat« University, San Luis Obispo 
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Status Report on Human Corps Activities, 1991 



Ori^ns a&d scofie of the report 

In Supplemental Language to the 1986-87 Budget 
BUI (AsMmbly Concurrent Resolution 15S; Chapter 
185 of the Statutes of 1986), the Legislature called 
on the University of California and the California 
State University to implement ""Human Corf^" pro- 
grams of community servira by students <m each of 
their campuses. It also directed the California Post* 
seoyndary Education Commission to report on ef- 
forts by colleges and imiversities throughout the 
country to ena>urage voluntarism and to review 
and conunent on the Human Corps actidities under- 
taken by the University and State University in re- 
sponse to the Supplemental Language. 

In BSarch 1987, the Commiraion responded to that 
legislative mandate with its report. Student Public 
Service and the 'Tiuman Corps." In t!.'at report, the 
Commission presented no speciflc recommenda- 
tions, although it stated its belief that public service 
programs in public colleges and universiti^ sh<mld 
be voluntary rather than compulsory. 

In 1987, the Legislature adopted Assembly Bill 
1820 (Vasconcellos; Chapter 1246, Statutes of 1987; 
reproduced in Appendix A), which ex^mnded the 
Human Corps a>nm^ contained in ACR 158. /\B 
1820 called for ax>peration between postsecondary 
education institutions, public and private schools, 
and non-proHt agencies and philanthropies to plan, 
fund, and implement Hiunan Corps activities* It 
recommended an average of 30 hours of community 
service per student in each academic year, and it in- 
tended that stich student particiimtion increase sub- 
stantially by 1993, with an ultimate goal of 100 per- 
cent participation of all full-time students, includ- 
ing undergraduate and graduate students. It called 
on both segments and ail campuses to establish Hu- 
man Corps task forces. 

AB 1820 also directed the Commission to monitor 
the development, implementation, and operation of 
the Human Corps program and submit annual re- 
ports each March to the appropriate iiscal and poli- 
cy committees of the Legislature, and it required 



that by March 1, 1994, the Commission oinduct a 
comprehensive evaluation that covers both qualita* 
tive and quantitaC ve changes in the segn^nts' vol- 
unteer i^rtkipation. It specified that the Commis- 
sion irclude in that report recommendations re- 
garding continuation of the Human Corps and 
whether or not a mandatory program is needed to 
fulfill the olqectives of the legislation. It also stated 
the intent of the Legislature to provide funding for 
that comprel^nsive evaluation. 

This document constitutes the Commission's fourth 
annual report in response to AB 1820. Since new 
data on student particiimtion rates are not avail- 
able, this report focuses on the current Human 
Cori» activities of the {University and the State 
University. Atti^hed to this report as Appendices B 
and C are documents that the University and State 
Univ^^ty submitted to the Commission this past 
November about their Human Corps programs and 
serve as the basis for the information contiined in 
this report. 

Rather than repeat the detailed information in 
thorn reports, the Commission presents only gener- 
al information about the two segments' activities in 
the following paragraphs and then offers two recom- 
mendations atout future Human Corps reporting 
requirements in light of the State's and the seg- 
ments' limited fiscal resources. 



Univet^ty of California activities 

Despite the lack of State fund& ''^r Human Corps 
projects, the campu^s of the University of Califor- 
nia continue to operate a wide variety of community 
servira programs and to work at increasing student 
awareness of these service opportunities. Last Feb- 
ruary, University students, faculty, and campus ad- 
ministrators joined youth service representatives 
and government officials at a Sacramento cokJer- 
ence co-sponsored by the University and State Uni- 
versity system wide offices to discuss successful youth 
service models as well as future funding and growth 
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strategies. And during l989-d0, the University's 
operating budget for Human Corps activities grew 
by 24 percent to a total of 9661,311. 

Recogniadng that the State's current fiscal crisis 
makes State fbndin^ for Human Cor|m programs 
hi^ly unlikely, the Office of the President has in- 
oreased its efforts to provide information to cam- 
puses on extramural finding for conununity Mrvice 
projects. In 1988-89, extramural funding (or Hu* 
man Corps activities increased by 37 percent over 
the previous fiscal year. Yet student registration 
fees represent nearly three-fourths of the dollars 
a^^able to campus programs, and if the State's 
worsening fiscal condition rrrsults in acUHtional cuts 
to the University*s budget, campuses may be forced 
to divert student fee revenues from Human Corj^ 
activities to other vital studei^t programs and ser- 
vices. 



California State University activities 

Like the University, the State University has dem- 
onstrated a rammitment to providing a wide variety 
of community service programs for its stxidents. In 
action to the conference sponsored jointly with 
the University, it conducted a survey of the organi- 
zations where students perform ^^mmunity service- 
related work. While a limited number of respon- 
dents expressed some criticism of student partim- 
pants, most reported that students were providing a 
valuable service to their organizations and that 
they would like to have additional students volun- 
teering their time. 

As an indication of the State University's dedica- 
tion to the Human Coq^ philosophy, in 1989-90, 
the Trustees allocated $1 million in supplemental 
State Lottery fimds to support 3,342 fmid student 
interns who participated in a variety of community 
service programs* However, because of the budget 
reductions sustained by the system in 1990-91, the 
Trustees have had to discontinue funding these in- 
ternships. Nonetheless, campus officials have indi* 
cated that this loss will not seriously affect their re- 
maining Human Corps activities, which provide the 
overwhelming majority of community service op- 
portunities for students. 

The State University supports its Human Corps ac- 
tivities through a variety of funding sources, includ- 



ing campus-ha^ funite. Campus Compact grants, 
federal ACnON Office grants, loot! United Way con- 
tributions, and campus' student government associ- 
ations. As with the University, if farther budget re- 
ductions are implemented, the State University 
may i^ed to redirect a portion of its campus-based 
funds away from Human Corps activities to higher 
priority areas. 



ReeommendatioAS regardlag 
future reporting requirement 

As the Commission noted on page 1, it is required to 
submit annual reports to the Legislature each 
March regarding the s^ments' operation and ex- 
pansion of their Human Corps programs. Each of 
the Commission's annual reports to date has relied 
upon submissions from the segments regarding 
their Human Corps activities. Those submissions 
have demonstrated that bcMh the University and 
the State University are committed to providing ex- 
panded community service opportunities for their 
students, fSaculty, and staff, despite the fact that nei* 
ther institution h^ s yet received any State fimds for 
Human Corps activities and is unlikely to receive 
any during 1991-92. 

In addition to the siu^ey to be conducted in 1993 for 
the Commission's a>mprehensive evaluation of the 
Human Coq» program, in 1987, oflicials of the Uni- 
versity and State University volimtarily agreed to 
collect data in 1989 and 1991 to assess the progress 
made in increasing student imrticipation in the pro- 
gram. The Commi^ion's 1^0 Human Corps report 
contained the results of the 1989 survey. This past 
Deramber, representatives of both the University 
and State University wrote to the Commission indi- 
cating that because of the budget reductions they 
sustained during 1990*91, they would be unable to 
conduct the 1991 stu^ey in this series without State 
funding. The cost of this survey would likely range 
from between $25,000 to $90,(MK), depending on the 
size and nature of the survey sample. In addition, 
the State University's representative noted that the 
results from this survey would probably not differ 
significantly from those obtained during the initial 
sxirvey, since the composition of the State Universi- 
ty's student body has not changed greatly since 
1989. As a result, and t^cause data already exists 
to assess the progress made by the segments in ex- 
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panding stiKient partici|»tic»i in community service 
activitira, the Commi^on recommends that: 

1« The Uaiveraity <tf CaUfoniia and the Califbr* 
nia State University ahali not be required to 
ccmduct an interim survey of Human Corps 
pariidipation in 1991« untos the State pro* 
vides ftinding for sueh a survey. 

Moreover, in light of the State's current budget situ- 
ation ami the possibly costly nature of the final com* 
prehensive evaluation of Human Corps activities 
due from the Commission in 1994^ the Commission 
further rea)mmends that: 

2. Commission staff and repr^entativea firom 
the University and the State University shall 
meet with appropriate representatives of 
the I^egislature to discuss ftiture reports re- 
lated to the Human Corps pn^am, given 
the availability of State fiinding. 
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Assembly Bill 1820 (1987) 
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CHAFTEB 1245 

An act to sM Qmpter 8 (i rnmmwicin g with Sectton 99100) to Part 
6B of Titb 3 of the Eduntton Cods, rdoltag to pottMcoodary edii» 
tton* and initei^ in a^prapviatioB thaefur. 



; gOKMoo^id fa AiSndw Bffl N& UKi 

Thk m ■iiiilil iiiMH tTm ffmiiirtwia »>fftii rtw Tfnhf^tr nf riUfimH mil Thi 
I SM OriiMfQr, ad voald «aBoaw «ndKti tD ontidprti tfas.I^ 



llwTTiiiiwtflj idTiiiiiiiBiil Itw rittfimili IHliTTiiliiiflj tum^niriin 
ID ■">■-'■—"■'■'■' tOMUm pnvoMd bf thii No ■rirtiWnml ftndi art i*> 



Witfa thh ililitlnn. 1 »V9tcmm AiwiiWjf Bffl jj^ Mgt 

LEQESLATIVE O0UNSEL1S DIGEST 
AB IfflO, VaaeoncdkML Postsecond gy edwcgtion; Human Cot- <s. 
^*^fft^ffg law dooi luA rec^dre oolfegB Rodents to paitkdpate ia 



TUs hill would ereato the Human Corp» within the University of 
Calfifonda and the Coltfaiiiia State Unhmity, and 
iludcuH to partlc^wte in die Human Coapi providing an average 
of 30 hoDn of cmBBimtty sff^^ice bi efldi aeadBn:te year, as specified. 

Hda faiQ would recndrs the Califbniia Postsecuudary Education 
r^mi^iyyfa^w to anmiaUy, by Marefa 31, onuiiiet piiogieaa reports on 
student participation in the Human Corps, as ^>edfied. 

TUs oiU would require tl» commtwinn to conduct a 
easnprehensiw evaluation by Mardi 31, V99i, « specified. 

Tbia faiU ' would require that aH progress reports and the 
compre^misive evaluatton be submitted to the appropriate Bscal and 
polkiy committees of the Legisiatuxe. 

The bill would appropriate ffO^OOO to the University of Califomiu 
and 1170,000 to the Caiiibmia Stole University ibr its i^irposes, as 
specified. 
Apprt^uriation: yes. 

Tbe pefljpte of tbc State of CAli£omia do enact as fojUowx 

SECTION 1. dialer 2 (commencing with Section 99100) is 
added to Part 65 of Title 3 of the Educaticn Code, to read: 



CbaftebI Human Corps 

9910QL (a) TlwLegldfltiirefiii^fliid Adores oQ of tfaafeUowiiv 

(1) CaMamiA stBi£s&b hcv« a long and xich tradtttai of 
participation in Gosuundty sorvico vi^ildb i li ofl i d bo WBm p i lMd» 

(2) Xbsfv is ft grawing mtiiimi opmnsss tfist ctuctam 
psrtl^pftttai Id conmusitty sorvieei wihandci tho mdcrgradiiftte 

(3) Swftmt comnimity ssfvics is so ttctfvtaf of fliUwiic 
iiiUHiffiMifft Id dio iiilfiiflH of tiM tinlvosiity ftiid owonnBS to bo 
coiiuiMAPu DOCD lor snuBinic GramK suu caimu wm* 

(4) Tlio stil8*s postsecondigy oducsttoBil imtHmtont un diftrgcd 
to ^BS^DtiiB ft twriitfoii of ptihlio sB^^ico fts wofl ftS tostthbif jBod 

(8) Agc0si to tho pftvfloge of ftttwwHi^ tbtB torfvcrdty is modo 
f(ff many by our stile*i tradltioa of kseping fisos utd twittoii 

(6) PrBCtteftl leftning experirnriM ia the nsl world ore v«hsftfafe 
far tiio dflvdopnioiil of ft student*! ssbub of sci^ riJh^ ftud odiicftttop* 

(7) ^^\yf Ststo fiftCQS OfiOS^OOQS tSI^BOC ^QQ^aS Sfiods ftod SQCiftl 

chftilftimBs inchiritng liwrifflnBducitfld ehfldreiiy Inrrwsitiig UUtoney 

ftPO IBffllHUW purgjiUHgi OTVilUIMIHCIHfti OOlUMmHIBnOiip UUUWKMMBSBmf 

school drmoutty snd sowing iwods fot dds csi& 

(8) Tlio stBfe9*s ftfaiUly to Cmo tiioso rfwIUnmcs fwiuires 
poUcynftken to find aesUvQ and cost-cflRsctlw iwIhHibis tiiphidlug 
incT^flttod ffflfart! fio^ oos^^Busoi^y snd fl&BdsDt public SB^^^icou 

(9) The LegislfttiiM and the Stats of CfliffiafBift 

incestivas And subridtos iw tts cittzcni to * ftttwid tho stito's 
po ji SB Condftr y e d ucitio ii liwWtwWoiis» pufaiie ssd pvivftfiSp wbicb an 
ansfls^g t)^o fii^e^t in tbo ^vosii^L 

(10) Currant ^^oiunteoEr efToits cmirfuptod by ccsonniniity 
i^ygnwi^H^fw readi only a fraction of tbo xtood* The iMod fn 
setvico Is great because pftvatOt statSt and fiecteral funding are 
insuflicient to pay ibr aU tne leciftl services needcd > 

(11) Rii^g eommmiity servtee efioti liftiw nsccesslaQy 
de n ^ ms t ntoi mat par t icipa lto in pidaiteservto is <rf mutual 

to part iiHjiWi ting students and tbe recipients of tbeir services. 

(D) Itis tlwintetttcrf^Legislfttureiaenactin^diisartii^todo 
all of tbe fbUowingr 

(1) Complete tibe college experi ence by providing students an 
oppor t uni ty to devek^ themselves and tfa^ skills in reftl-wt»^ 
learning ejipei ienccSi 

(2) To faMsip nurture a sense of human cmnmunity and ncial 
responsibility in our college students. 

(3) Invite the fullest possible cooperatioa between postsecondary 
edi»ati(m ir dtuttons, schools, pt^ylic, ptivtUe, and mmfmsfit 
agencies, as pliiUntfarc^ito to {dan, fund, and imptement expanded 
oppo]tuniti«» (or student nntic^)atl<m in community life througii 
public seivice in (R'^anized pro0nuns> 

(4) . To substantiaUy increase colbge student participation in 
community services by June 30, 1993, with the ultimate goal of 100 
pe rcCT i t participation. 

99101. Tl^re is herri»y created a program known as The Human 
CotTfi widsin the Univerdty of Calimnia and the Calilbmia State 
University. The California Community Colleges, proprietary schools, 
and member instituti(nu of the Assod^ion dF Independent 
Califomia. Colleges and Universities are strcmgiy encouraged to 
implement Human G»pa programs. The purpose of the corps is to 
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provUte every student an cmgoing opportufiity' throughout or^ 
e<^ege earesr to psittdpste in A eommunity sen^ activity . ^ 



tUs goal, beginning is the fiall term in 1988, ftiU-tim e stud ents, 
If^h^wg bo& und Sigradi Mte sad ondiiale studenty oifiering the 
Unevenly of Califexxda, the CaUfersia State University, or on 
liif ^ t tto M thtt it a meabv of the Asfodattoa of ladependrnt 
CaHftmrf* CoSflflM tod Univaslties to pmsna a degree shall be 
smigiy and eipeetad, although not required, to 

Gttti^ats tlto Hotttti Gupi by nrov^iiig oa av«n^ <tf 30 hmirs 

of CBB UBunit y nndes in mek •odemie year, the segm^ ^ 
■wiiM i hff^ ftft *' WlTTr « g* "«d mtmitef atndent participatfam. Tag 
suMi^ aro ftt«^ OMOoragBd to dmbp fleiilde programs diat 
pimtt the widart poorifalo student involvement, inchiding 

pazticipatiao by pext-dme tfadentTi and otfa»ni for whom 
paittdpatfOB may ha dtfBtenlt due to finanrial.Maitenife, personal, or 



99101 For dtepurpoaes of this article, community service shall be 

or for some form of compeaBalioii or academic credit through 
i MTiiprfffl^i governmental, and community-fassed organizations,' 
II tmiili. Ill I iilkmii I ■iinwiMi Tn flniif ml. rhii n nilr nr irn lrn nhnulrl 
bs ^^jj^it^i to pravide direet eipertatce with p eop le or project 

pl«wtlim^ wt^mM hM»m thm ^nml nf imjtrtnrin^ thm qita»»y nf lift' 

for the community. E3igdde activities may inchsde, but are not 
luwrr'il Go» tBtofSR^ uceracy cnomng^ iwtgnnof nuoo improvement, 
ummmmaiHQ euviiuume Mtai safety, ""**»'"ti die eUeriy or disahl<cxl, 
nd piuvidiug mfl^al health ears, partioiiariy tor disadvantage'J < r 



lo d evetopiug eommnnity service programs, caimwisw shall 
f— T**— **■ effisla ^iH^eh can most e^eetiveky use the skills of 
sMwmtB sndi as tutoring uy o g r am a cr literacy programs. 
99109b There ^ hmby cieatod Human Corfn task forces in 
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campus by March 
U 196& Ovnmnnity colleges and member instltutiuus of the 
AiioriaHnn of Xndepandait Callteida Colleges ami Univorsittes are 
stranglyencminigad to ertdbiishtaak forces for the purposes set forth 
in thto seetioB. &^ taA lln«eiball be onnpOMd (tf students, foculty. 
and campus a diHintttra tton. Each tuk farce also shall imdude 
community lopi'cuiuitativek from groups swdi as schoc^ local 
DuimcMoji wH yiveiiiiiigHf> no p pro ni tiiiociaooiii» fociiii service 
iign»eies« ana pUbntiir^ 

and ndal divmity cSf the imHttttton aiui the smrwiiuiing 
eommutiity. Tl^ pisrpom <d tbe task forces it to irtrengtheii and 
coordinate eriittng onoimpia and extermd community service 
opportimities, expand and moke new service opportunittes available^ 
promote the Human Corps to make students^ community groups, 
fuciilt>% employment reouiten, and admbiiitntftm aware of the 
service expectation, and develop rules md guidelines for the 
program* 

In coiuittcttag their charges; campus taiJc forces shotiki develop an 
hnpiffmehtotimi steategy which includes but is imt limited to^ the 
foUowing, by July i, 198S: 

U) A survey ci d» eii^ing tevd <tf student par ticip a ti o n 
tfiritH^hig n u f p b i^ r of stwjen ts , <*iT Km iit of oUocated, soufces » ffl <i 
amounts <tf fiimis for Mtivities imd types of agencies participati]^ 

(b) A plan to mfasteintially expand fiudent p artirip a Hmi in 
crenmiinity servira by Juns 30, 19SGL 

(c) Crteia for defcermining what activities rwwnnahb^ qualify as 
community service. 
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(d) Criteria to dtftexinine n^fai^ comBMmity agency find eun^iiu 
progrmus hgva the trainings aaa wagmiiwrt t find fl«ai rw o Mrpai, and 
fi track f ecofd or potantifil far socceii in tiddi wiiii^ wciai necdi and 
csn fsasonfifafy use additknal rtwiwit uriitaiicp to ^iwlnitter tlieir 

(b) a itfitwin'snt regnding As InftftvUffrV tftWHiniliPWit to 
oonnnmtty Mfvtos to be li^iadad in ^ipligBtton end eiifintatfam 
nMtnriflls to cosnnmnicfite the eipectitluu far iliiJcui pertidpsfeian 
in community ttsiyicb* 

({) A itatement diet esch rampnti hes enndnfldy in doee 
ooiwAt&tten with tiie facoby » iuiw indent cwnnwinity ferviee nay 

hm ^m^^wnmnH^A Hi iSiMiiyLafffMfit McmAmmi^ pmpmMtk^ fairftMHtig a 

. detemdnttion of whether and how Hnman Corpa ta^auu m^r ne 
1U1OI0U Iw acKHniiB cibuu. 

(S) A bodgrt wiikfa MfwiHlWw the rtuff and fondfa^ i wo uic e a 
fi ffft d ffd on eei^^ ce^Bpos to implaBDSttt d^bi ^{seian Cocpaw 

99104. It ^ dm intent of the LagidatiBeHMt segments 
the nae of ea^^feh^ff seaouooa to implfi^oeot the KuD^an Caspa* T^ y^ 
nwpcgiiftilMty iiMindei aeeUng tfae Feaooreei of die pxivate and 
Mugue nM P i j e uiuiMj |wiiaHuiiu|MCj» m uieiooerai govensnent w 
supfa/BBtoot ststo tuppoft far Wiiiif fi Corpa prc^rttBSi ^le 
Lagidabsv totenda tittt die fandi appropriated ibr purpoaea of tids 
diapter to tfae Regents of the University of Califaniift find the 
Trastees of tfae Cattfenda &ate Univanity be used to dSmi some of 
tiie eosta of deyeiopiug tfae Hnman Ccnpa. Tho omiw^nt al aiui 
campus Human Corps Tadc Forces dial! jointly detenniiw bow dwae 
fands aroused* It to the farther intent of tfao Legislature that funds 
be ailncated competitive^ (tu programs and not on a pro rata basis 
for e^h mnpiif P r eferauc e in fandh^ dumki be given to 
stieugtiien and eipand eaemplary efforts to impleoMnt the Human 
Corps and to 5timulati^ new effbrti osi campuses wlwe the 
eUamishment of student community service programs has beoi 
limiteds 

C a mpiwei may develop numerous approaches to imptement the 
Human Craps on each campus. Activities eHgihie for finding may 
indude a wide vsriety of incentives for ^inient participation sijuch as: 

(ft) Recognilion programs. 

(b) Fdkmdiipi. 

(c) Awaveness prognuni. 

(d) Peiiodic c onferenc es for studoits and community 

(e) TramportBtian costi. 

(f) Matphing grants- 

(g) lulei segmental piugmma . 

9910B. The Caiifomia Postsecondary FdiiratitMi Commission 
amuxaUy, by March 31, shail conduct repeats on the progress that the 
Unlvecstty of Califoniia and the CoUfeniia State University are 

BMlrfag to mhrtuftally iwu>rmmmm tHuimm^ frnfUHTH^im in tfag HuHUUI 

Cerpik By Msrdi 3JU 1994, t^ eosnmisaton sfaaU conduct a 
couiffl^ahensive evalm^ion which shall incfatde, but not be limited to. 
the mUowin^ 

(a) Hie numhw of students wbo cmnpieted {Mrticipatitm in tfae 
Ibiman Corpa by aparienric area {humanities; social s^vices) and 
academic level (fireshman* sophomorBt ^c). 

(b) The number of sfndenta who volunt e e red ^ or recrtved pay or 
academic oradtt for service. 

(c) An inventory of the tj^pes of community agencies which 
pvtldpated and the types of oppor t unit iM they ^mvided. 

(d) An inventory of tto typee of hicentives for smdrat 
particiiuitian oiFerad by campuses inrhtAin^ awuds, grants, and 
training. 



(6) T1i0 DttmbCT of couraBi related to Hunmi Osps prograni;: 

(f) Tlio "^I'-^^k*^ of stiff tad aomcef of fiwidtng provided tot 
fliiniMii Goips OB csdi cmpu 

(g) A siuvfly of pBtStipt$io^ flywriot to dctBTiiihiit whothor the 

(h) Tito w""*^^ of ^*M«*w»»M^>y ccritogw which portteipated in tho 

(i) BocoQUHondiHnM fiw coftHnualiott of the HmiiMi O^ps 
tadodiB|E A nBconiniowdttintt wfaedMv (tmoiirffltioiy pR^mn diould 

De OB^Bfl^HMBQ vD lOO OSDBsSC OBSC ^O^SBBsyBMiy WwSm^mCv Ov^HBS^DS KBUeO 

to pvodsHBe A flii^biife^fltf^^ ^DOVB^oe stodest po^tiG^pflit^osi io the 
g^imaii CorpuL Vt If IiitBUt of the T^nhiotnrr to^pravide fumii&g 

far the evi hagte L^ " 

(J) Hie coniiBliriop iliall conveoo o nieetiiis of roproMiilatives 
from tfao Uniimtty of CaUfomio and the 
to detemhie die appropri ate data seqiitramcnti far t h ^ pwg r f 
repona ana bm CQBqneonsve evauianoo- ah p^ogiesa lepons aiM 
tfie coMpewheiwive evaluatkiH AaB be fnhnilHed to the appfopiriate 
fiacal and pcticf cofliinltteoi of the Titgitfatwrr 
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In 1987, Assembly Bill 1820 created the Human Corps at the 
University of California and the California State University. 
The intent of this program is to "provide every student an 
ongoing opportunity throughout his or her college career to 
participate in a community service activity." Pull time students 
are strongly encouraged, although not required, to participate in 
Human Corps by contributing an average of 30 hours of community 
service in each academic year. In addition, educational segments 
are given latitude in developing ways of encouraging and 
monitoring student participation in Human Corps. Moreover, they 
are directed to develop flexible programs that permit the "widest 
possible student involvement, including participation by part- 
time students and others for whom participation may be difficult 
due to financial, academic, personal, or other considerations." 

This report constitutes the fourth in a series submitted by the 
University of California to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission (CPEC) . As directed by statute, CPEC must 
report annually on the progress of the University of California 
and California Stai-e University regarding their Human Corps 
efforts. Previous University reports to CPEC have detailed 
discussions of the central planning group, reviewed the 
development of campus advisory committees, outlined 
implementation strategies, highlighted program budgets, 
summarized campus efforts, and provided an analysis of UC student 
participation rates in community service programs. This report 
will review universitywide and campus Human Corps activities 
during the 1989-90 academic year, including: 1) a description of 
Office of the President support for campus Human Corps programs; 
2) a summary of Human Corps activities at each campus; and 3) a 
discussion of Human Corps program budgets and overal] funding 
support . 



I. Universitvwide Efforts 

The eight general campuses provide direct Human Corps program 
administration and initiate new activities in order to meet the 
unique needs of their respective students. The Office of the 
President continues to provide policy direction and 
administrative coordination to the campuses. For example, the 
Office of the President furnishes Human Corps Advisory Council 
Chairs with information on various sources of extramural funding 
for community service projects, and reports on state and national 
policy initiatives and legislation, as well as new volunteer 
programs or models that could be incorporated effectively by 
campus Human Corps projects. 
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In addition to these activities, the Office of the President acts 
as a catalyst to foster discufssion of Htiman Corps issues. For 
example, on February 6-7, 1990, the Office of the President, in 
conjunction with the California State University, hosted a two- 
day Human Corps Conference in Sacramento. The purpose of the 
Conference was to provide an opportunity for students, faculty, 
and staff from both segments to discuss student participation in 
Human Corps programs and other community service activities. 
Discussions in Conference sessions included ways of increasing 
faculty involvement in Human Corps, methods of promoting the 
ethic of public service, a review of administrative models for 
securing extramural funding, and techniques for recruiting 
students for Huaaan Corps programs. The Conference was attended 
by over 100 Human Corps professionals as well as other 
individuals interested in community service issues. 

The Office of the President also helped to sponsor campus 
participation at the "California Comprehensive Youth Services 
Conference." This two-day Conference was held in Sacramento on 
February 4-6, 1990 and assembled over 300 youth service 
spokespersons including college presidents, faculty, 
administrators, students, and government officials. The purpose 
was to discuss a number of statewide youth service concerns, 
including successful youth service models, financing of ycuth 
service, strategies for future growth, and the progress of state 
legislative proposals focusing on youth service. 



II. Summaries of Campus Activities 

Campus Human Corps advisory councils and implementation 
strategies have been in place since the 1988- C9 academic year. 
Activities on each Ccunpus represent a combination of new 
initiatives developed in response to the Human Corps legislation, 
as well as an expansion of programs that were in place prior to 
AB 1820. The following highlights some ot the most prominent 
campus Human Corps activities. 

Berkeley 

Human Corps at UC Berkeley is guided by a Task Force whose 
membership reflects a cross-section of campus and community 
leaders. The mission of this Task Force is to set policy 
for all Human Corps activities, focusing specifically on 
achieving greater coordination and communication among 
already existing UC Berkeley community service programs 
rather than establishing an entirely new volunteer office. 

Cal Corps is the center of an extensive community service 
network at UC Berkeley, which also includes the University 
Health Service/Health Education Program, University YMCA, 
and the Stiles Hall Community Service Projects. These 
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prugrcuns help to coordinate student volunteer activity at 
over 150 cosuBunity service agencies across the Bay Area. 
These efforts cover a myriad of social issues including 
poverty, health services, education and tutorials, 
nutrition, sexual harassment, legal services, educational 
access, services for the disabled, and neighborhood safety. 

Several new programs were advanced in 1989-90 in response to 
pressing community concerns. The most prominent activity 
was disaster relief immediately following the devastating 
October 17, 1989 Loma Prieta earthquake. Cal Corps moved 
quickly to establish contact with the American Red Cross and 
raised $6200 for this group in just the first 6 days after 
the quake. In addition, Cal Corps provided the campus 
community with information, updated daily, about relief 
organizations that needed student support. Student groups 
across the campus mobilized to provide food and clothing to 
quake victims. Legal assistance was provided by the La Raza 
Law Students who traveled to Watsonville to assist affected 
residents in filling out disaster relief loan applications. 
In addition, several groups organized blood drives as well 
as solicited donations for a variety of disaster relief 
organizations . 

Coordination of UC Davis Human Corps activities is the 
responsibility of the Human Corps Task Force which includes 
members of the faculty, as well as community, staff, and 
student representatives. This Task Force reports to the Vice 
Chancellor for Student Affairs. 

Human Corps at Davis is housed within the Internship and 
Career Center, which facilitates a variety of volunteer 
opportunities for students. Last year, Davis students 
worked with over 250 different community agencies requiring 
volunteers. These agencies included alcohol ism /drug abuse 
services, child protection and care service, mental health 
agencies and direct health care in hospitals and clinics. 

To increase visibility for Human Corps, two special events 
were held at Davis during the 1989-90 academic year. The 
first was a volunteer faire which provided an opportunity 
for students to sign up for community service activities and 
for agencies to educate students about their needs. Over 30 
community service agencies and 200 students participated in 
this Faire. The second event was a "student Services 
Recognition Reception" which was designed to reward those 
students who participated in Human Corps activities during 
the past year. 
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The Human Corps Program at UC Irvine reports through the 
Student Affairs Division, with the Dean of Students serving 
as Chair of the Human Core Council. The Council is composed 
of representatives from student groups, as well as faculty 
and staff from academic departments that have strong 
community service commitments. 

Students at UC Irvine have volunteered at a variety of 
community service agencies. A recent survey indicated that 
religious institutions, pub lie /private schools, and medical 
care centers were among the most popular volunteer settings 
for UC Irvine students. In addition, fundraising, 
recreational activities, and instruct ion /tutoring were the 
most commonly performed types of community activities. 

This past year, the Human Core Program, with the help of the 
Student Affairs Office and the County Volunteer Program, 
developed "Volunteer Connections," a program designed to 
match collegiate volunteers with community service 
organizations. Prior to the development of Volunteer 
Connections, members of the Human Corps Council had 
established ties with a niimber of specialized campus groups 
such as Flying Samaritans, Chicanes for Creative Medicine, 
La Escuelita, Circle K, Project Literacy, and Social Ecology 
Field Studies. With the help of Volunteer Connections, a 
major recruitment effort was begun in Fall 1990 to improve 
administrative coordination among these groups and increase 
student participation in community service projects. It is 
hoped that by the end of the 1990-91 academic year, UC 
Irvine will have a student-run, broad-based student 
volunteer program. 

Los Anoeles 

Human Corps efforts at UCLA are guided by the Division of 
Student Relations, which relies on a campus Human Corps Task 
Force to provide broad policy guidance. Community service 
programs are provided at UCLA in several divisions, 
including Student Affairs (Community Programs Office, 
Community Resource Center, Extramural Programs and 
Opportunities Center) , Student Government (Community Service 
Commission) , and Academic Affairs (The Office of Field 
Studies Development) . Additional volunteer programs are 
developed independently by campus clubs and organizations. 

The great number of community service organizations at UCLA 
has allowed the campus to develop a variety of service 
projects strengthening connections between the campus and 
surrounding communities. Some of the newest programs 
include: 1) "The Armenian Tutor iefl Project" which was 
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designed to aid recent inraigrants needing practice in 
English; 2} "Best Buddies," a national organization that 
helps meet the needs of physically and mentally disabled 
children; and 3) "Filipinos for Community Service," a 
progrsun designed to meet needed health care needs in the 
Filipino community. 

The Office of Field Studies Development has also been 
active, developing three new programs in 1989-90 which allow 
students to translate classroom learning into service to the 
community: 

o The "Sociology Emersion Quarter" focused on the needs 
of recent immigrants to the United States. Students 
provided direct tutorial and educational support in 
addition to working on policy strategies for future 
community service efforts in this area. 

o The Division of Honors and Social Science Research 
Council developed a 3 -quarter program designed to 
educate students about urban poverty and allow them to 
provide direct services to the poor in the Los Angeles 
community. 

o A grant from the U.S. Department of Education was 

obtained to develop a literacy training program. The 
ultimate purpose of this program is to train 
undergraduates to develop reading materials and 
tutorial skills to improve literacy in the community. 

In addition to new progreunming initiatives, the UCLA Human 
Corps Office, in conjunction with the Community Resource 
Center, were the hosts for the National Conference on 
Community Service. This Conference was sponsored by the 
Campus Outreach Opportunity League (COOL) , a national 
organization established in 1984. Nearly 150 UCLA students 
helped plan this Conference which was held March 8 to 11, 
1990 on campus. Over 450 UCLA students participated in the 
event, along with 1100 students from other colleges and 
universities around the country. The Conference was devoted 
to the sharing of information and strategies to develop 
greater awareness and participation in community service. 
Workshops and seminars were presented from a variety of 
agencies addressing issues as diverse as AIDS, race 
relations, the environment, hunger /homelessness, literacy, 
mental health, services for the disabled, educational 
access, and substance abuse. 

Riverside 

Administration of Human Corps activities at UC Riverside is 
handled by the Campus and Community Service Office, which 



reports to the Vice Chancellor for Student Services. A 
Human Corps Advisory Committee has been established and 
includes student, staff, and faculty representation, as well 
as members of the community (i.e., United Way of Riverside 
and Riverside Volunteer center) . A recent survey indicated 
that students were most interested in tutoring and literacy 
programs, environmental issues, drug/ alcohol awareness, and 
providing services to abused children. Human Corps program 
administrators were encouraged by increased student 
participation in annual campus /community events during 1989- 
90, especially the Thanksgiving food drive and the Christmas 
toy drive for the County Social Services Department. 

The Human Corps Office initiated several new programs during 
the past year including: 

o Fellowships for Cow munitv Service - Three summer 

fellowships, totaling up to $3,500 each, were donated 
by a local businessri^an to encourage UC Riverside 
students to create and implement community service 
projects. These fellowships '^ill be awarded annually. 

o Help-Line - A student-staffed phone line was 

established to help students with academic, personal, 
and social problems. Help-Line staff assist callers by 
referring them to appropriate campus or community 
service agencies for help. 

o Marcruleas Community Service Awards - Monetary awards 
have been established to honor students for 
humanitarian work and community service. These awards 
are to be bestowed annually. 

o Ethic Studies and Community Service - All 

undergraduates are now required to complete Ethic 
Studies 1, which requires students to complete at least 
4 hours per quarter of direct community service off 
campus in addition to traditional academic assignments. 

San Diego 

Human Corps activities at UC San Diego remain under the 
direction of the "Volunteer Connection," a centralized 
campus service dedicated to increasing the number of 
students involved in community service. The Human Corps 
Task Force, consisting of members of the faculty, staff, and 
students, provides broad policy guidelines for the 
development of volunteer programs. 

The Volunteer Connection has developed referrals to over 170 
community service agencies. These agencies cover a wide 
spectrum of activities including animal rights, child/ family 



abuse, coxinseling services, crime/ juvenile delinquency, 
services to the elderly, environmental concerns, 
homelessness relief, health care, legal assistance for the 
disadvantaged, mental health services, and tutoring/ 
education activities. 

In 1989 UC San Diego students were involved in several new 
and innovative projects focusing on community naeds. One 
project ("Apples for Students") involved the acquisition of 
Apple Computers for an inner-city, low income elementary 
school. "Hands on San Diego" was a one-day event that 
provided students with an opportunity to contribute to a 
variety of community service projects around the city, and, 
in doing so, exposed them to the critical need for social 
service volunteers. In November of 1989, the "Angel Tree 
Project" was launched which allowed UC San Diego students 
to sponsor children who had been abused and were wards of 
the State. By sponsoring a child, students provided these 
disadvantaged children with gifts for the holidays. 

santia Barbara 

Community service activities at UC Santa Barbara are handled 
by the Associated Students Community Affairs Board (CAB) , 
although many activities are decentralized. CAB is funded 
by the Student Fea Advisory Committee (which has provided 
funds for a CAB Advisor and Office Manager) and the 
Associated Students (which has provided office space and 
funds for programming) . Staff handling Human Corps projects 
report directly to the Dean of Students, although this 
reporting relationship may be shifted to the Associated 
Students ne>rt year. 

Over 250 community, non-profit government and human service 
agencies have been served by UC Santa Barbara students. 
Volunteer activities varied from one-time only efforts such 
as blood drives and community fund-raising activities, to 
on-going volunteer programs including child care, Special 
Olympics, and local/ international relief. 

Santa Barbara students participated in several special 
projects during the 1989-90 academic year including: 
1) National Volunteer Week, which consisted of student/ 
community recognition and award programs; and 2) the 
compilation and publication of a directory that advises 
students about campus and community volunteer opportunities. 

Santa Cruz 

Human Corps activities are under the auspices of the Student 
Services Division at UC Santa Cruz. Public service 
activities are directly supervised by the Student 



Organization Advising and Resources Office, which became 
fully operational in the Spring of 1990. Policy guidance is 
provided by the Public Service Committee which includes 
campus faculty, staff, and students, as well as the Director 
of the Volunteer Center of Santa Cruz County, the 
Coordinator of Volunteers for the County Schools, and a 
member of the Santa Cruz City Council. 

Students at UC Santa Cruz have been involved in a variety of 
volunteer activities. Most recently over 300 students 
volunteered their help during the period immediately 
following the 1989 Loma Prieta earthquake. Students also 
have been involved in literacy programs, hunger and 
homelessness relief, and programs devoted to assisting 
disabled students, such as the "Best Buddies" program 
previously described under the UCLA campus. UC Santa Cruz 
students participated in volunteer programs, involving at 
legist 361 agencies including social service organizations, 
mantal health clinics, schools, hospitals, and legal 
services. 



III. Human Cor ps Funding 

For this report, each campus submitted its operating budgets for 
the 1989-90 academic year, highlighting new sources of funding. 
It should be noted that budgets reported do not reflect the true 
cost of a fully-operational Human Corps program on each campus, 
or the actual cost of providing community service opportunities 
to students by campus programs established prior to the passage 
>f AB 1820. For example, student participation in courses with 
internships or community service fieldwork are reported as part 
of universitywide Human Corps activities; however, the costs 
borne by the academic departments are not reported. 

Attachment 1 presents the annual operating budgets for Human 
Corps and community service activities at each campus. The total 
universitywide budget represents a 24% increase over last year- 
Most of this increase came as a result of substantial 
augmentations in campus Registration Fee funds that were made 
available for Human Corps activities, in particular at UCLA. 

Extramural funding was also up 37% over 1988-89 funding. Such 
funding has lead to the development of several project, most 
notably: 

o The UCLA Field Studies Development Office secured a grant 
($5,000) from the U.S. Office of Education to develop a 
"literacy corps" consisting of undergraduates who perform 
literacy training in the community. 
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o A local businessman donated funds ($10,000) to establish 

three fellowships to tupport UC Riverside students who wish 
to complete community service projects during the summer 
break. 

o Operation Civic Serve donated $600 to support two Human 
corps interns at UC Santa Barbara. The goal of these 
internships was to educate the student body about the 
purpose of the Human Corps legislation and to assess how the 
University could best serve the Santa Barbara community 
within the framework of the Human Corps mandate. 

Although monies for Human Corps activities have shown an increase 
for 1989-90, funding remains a major concern. AB 1820 specifies 
that the University should "substantially expand student 
participation in community service by June 1993," yet no State 
funding has been provided to achieve this goal. Campuses have 
reassigned existing resources and have attempted to obtain 
funding from other sources in order to meet Human Corps 
objectives, but it is unclear that they will be able to increase 
student participation beyond current levels without additional 
resources from the State. 

Given the lack of State funding, campuses have turned to 
Registration Fee funding to support their programs. At least 7 3% 
of all funds budgeted to campus Human Corps programs in 1989-90 
came from Registration Fees. However, this source of funds may 
become less and less available. In the wake of the State's 
recent budget shortfalls, campuses mdy soon be forced to use 
Registration Fees to support a number of other student programs 
and services. Faced with declining State revenues and an 
overcommitted Registration Fee fund. Human Corps Directors may be 
forced to search more vigorously for external monies, resulting 
in more time spent on fundraising rather than on student service 
programming devoted to community service. 
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UNIVERaiTY OP CALIFORNIA 



Annual Operating Bu dgets fo r the 1989-90 
Campus Hmaan Corps Programs 



Campus 



Annual Budget 



Berkeley 

Davis 

Irvine 

Los Angeles 

Riverside 

San Diego 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Cruz 



77,168 
11,500 
2,800' 
393,471 
26,823 
24,132 
95,904 
13,513 



Sub-Total (Campus Budgets) 

Office of the President 



645,311 
16,000 



TOTAL 



661,311 



^ Amount represents costs involved in operating the Human 
Corps office only. Salaries and additional expenses incurred in 
affiliated programs not reported. 
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THE. HUMAN CORPS W THE CAUFORNU STATE UNIVERSITY 

PROGRESS REPORT 
1989/90 



INTRODUCTION 

The Human Corps was established in 1987 through the passage of Assembly Bill No. 1820. 
Since that time. The California State University has made significant progress in the 
implementation of this program both on a systemwide and individual campus level. 
Activities ami programs are in place on 19 CSU campuses and new methods of service are 
constantly being explored and developed. 

For the purposes of the Human Corps program, community service is defined by The 
California State University as: all human and social service action, government service, 
and community service action provided by campus organizations, public or private 
community agencies or businesses that will nurture a sense of human community and 
social responsibility in our college students and contribute to the quality of life for 
individuals and groups in the community. 

As part of the Human Coris legislation. The California State University is required to 
report its progress in Human Corps activities to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission each year. This report reflects the efforts of the California State University 
during the 1989/90 academic year toward offering <q^X)rtunities to students to serve their 
community and toward increasing the rate of student participation in community service. 

THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY HUMAN CORPSXASK FORCE 

The California State University Human CfMps Task Force was created in the Fall of 1986 
to provide leadership and stimulate campus commitment to student volunteerism in 
accordance with Assembly Bill No. 1820 requirements. The charge to the Task Force was 
to explore and recommend ways in which The California State University might increase 
community service learning experiences for students and impact on significant human and 
community needs. The Task Force was also asked to prepare a report which included 
recommendations for complying with the legislation. The Task Force membership 
included representatives of the CSU Academic Senate, The California State Student 
Association, two campus Presidents, two Vice Presidents, and community representatives. 

Some of the work undertaken by members of the Task Force included: preparing papers 
on various issues related to community service programs on campuses, developing 
effective campus/community relationships, and identifying possible sources of funding for 
community service programs. 

In addition, the Task Force considered such issues as the preparation of students for 
service learning situations, criteria for student participation, types of organizations 
appropriate for student placement, and resource requirements for community service 
programs. The Task Force also considered papers and recommendations prepared by 
various community groups and directors of student-directed service programs on the CSU 
campuses, as well as reports on programs at other institutions in California and 
elsewhere. 
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One of the strongest recommendations of the Task Force dealt with seeking permanent 
funding for the Human Corps program. The Task Force felt that adequate fiscal and 
administrative resources were important for human service activities to become an 
integral part of the life of the California State University. 

As the Task Force proceeded with its mission, and the potential for student and 
community enrichment unfolded, a renewed commitment to student community service 
developed. It became clear that (^^xn-tunities exist to serve the diverse community 
service needs of California, to strengthen the sense of civic responsibility on campuses, 
and to join the theoretical ami practical aspects of learning with respect to community 
service. 

In the Fall of 1990, it was determined that the Task Force had successfully completed its 
charge and a letter was sent to Task Force members acknowledging this 
accomplishment. (Ai^ndix A). 

SYSTEMWIDE ACTIVrrY 

In February, 1990, sixty CSU representatives attended a Human Corps Conference. The 
purpose of the conference was: to share information about programs and experiences 
between the two systems and to build on existing programs; devel(^ additional programs 
to respoml to local needs; increase coordination; and improve commuiUcation with student 
groups ami stmlent government leaders. The conference was held in Sacramento and was 
assponst^ed by the CSU and UC systems. Participants included students, faculty, and 
administrators, CSU Human Corps Task Force representatives, representatives from the 
CSU Academic Senate, and the UC counterparts for each of these categories. 

The evaluations of the conference imiicated that the participants found the conference 
stimulating and informative. They enjoyed the ORX>rtunity to meet and share ideas with 
colleagues and fellow students both from the California State University and University of 
California systems. Fifty three University of California representatives attended the 
conference and a representative from the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
was also present. The project successfully initiated promotion of service learning on CSU 
campuses. A copy of the conference program and a list of regional workshops held during 
the conference is attached. (Appendix B). 

EXAMPLES OF SPECIAL ACnvmES AND EVENTS 

The California State Polytechnic Universi tv. San Luis Obisoo Residence Halls Community 
Service NETWORK was named "Service Club of the Year" by the Economic Opportunity 
Commission. They were chosen from a field of 18 community clubs. 

The "Human Race", was an event sponsored by the Volunteer Center of the Greater 
Pomona Valley and was held on the California State Polytechnic Universitv. Pomona 
campus. The purpose of this annual event is to serve as an opportunity for the Center, 
campus agencies, and local community agencies to generate funds. The event provided a 
forum for improved cooperation and coordination between the University and the local 
community. 



During the Fall semester, community agencies and organizations participated in a campus 
volunteer fair, "Reach out Today". The event was co-sponsored by the Califomia State 
University. Lone Beach EPIC Program (Educational Participation in the Community), the 
Associated Students Community Service Commission, and the Long Beach Rotary Club. 
Forty four community agencies and organizations participated in the fair. Seventy three 
non-profit prof^onals had the oRxsTtunity to meet students, faculty, staff and 
administrators during the event. Students were able to talk face-to-face with the 
representative from the <ttfferent organizations about hundreds of volunteer service 
opportunities. Campus-wide pifljlicity and interest was generated as a result of the event 
and 1(K)% of the agencies iralicated they found the event a womierful way to connect with 
the campus arei the students. The agencies expressed strong interest and support in 
holding a second annual volunteer fair. 

Also at California State Univirsitv. Lone Beach , a literacy tutoring pilot project was 
initiated in co<^)eration with a community program tha. supports at-risk junior high 
youth. Students participated in 12 hours of training which covered literacy tutoring and 
mentoring. Eight students successfully completed the training program and were assigned 
junior high school students to work with twice a week during the Fall semester. The 
tutor/mentor junior high student relationships proved rewarding to both parties. The 
school program personnel gave the project a very positive evaluation. The University 
students utilized the project not only for personal ami career-related experience, but 
some tied their work to major-related coursework. Each University student received a 
certificate of appreciation and a Human Corps Community Service notation on their 
academic transcripts. 

Each Spring, numerous busloads of disabled children arrive for the annual Califvfnia State 
University. Fullerton Special Games. This day of events has become a tradition at the 
campus aiKl warms the hearts of both the volunteers and participants. The program is 
organized through the Office of Disabled Student Services and recruits volunteers from 
the campus and community to participate in the event. Faculty, staff, administrators, 
and students donated their time and energy to make this a special day for the student 
athletes. Over 200 volunteers are recruited each year to help support the program. The 
support consists of encouraging the student athletes as well as congratulating them with a 
big "hug" when they are finished. The program has grown tremendously in popularity. The 
original program welcomed ajr^uximately 90 students to the campus while this year over 
500 stvMlent athletes were present. 

RELATED COURSES 

Each year campuses are requested to provide informjition on the number of Human Corps 
related course offerings currently in place. Carapu^^es were requested to provide a 
comprehensive list of all courses with components of community service. In 1988/89 
campuses reported an estimated 1,115 related courses. In 1989/90 that number increased 
to a reported 1,454 (an increase of approximately 30% over last year). Review of campus 
lists reflected that Human Corps related coursework is broadly represented in the 
curriculum on virtually all CSU campuses, with the highest concentration of coursework 
appearing to be focused in the areas of Social Sciences, Education, Public Administration, 
the Arts, and Math and Science. 

Examples of courses include: 

CSU. Fresno: Chicano and Latin Americ an Stud ies 14S - Fieldwork in Community 
Sfiilin^; Involves supervised placement in community and educational settings and 
provides a variety of learning experiences in community agencies, organizations and 
institutions. 



CSV. Chico: Music 303A - A Caoella Choir : Students are involved in fine arts activities 
involving one or more pi^lic performances each semester. 

CSU. Domin^ez Hills: Behavioral Sc ience 5(K): Students work in senior citizen centers, 
health care units and family crisis centers. 

CSU. Havward: Foreign Language an d Literatures 3904 - Sign Uneuaee Field Work: 
Compares the variations in sign language due to ethnic, social, educational regional and 
age factors. Students usually volunteer their time at the California School for the Deaf in 
Fremont, as teachers aides, tutors, or transportation escorts. 

CSU. Noithridpe: Speech Communication 198 : Students give speeches to high school 
classes on the topic, "What it is like to be a college student.** 

California Polytechnic University. San Luis Obispo: Human Develoom ent/PSY 461/462 
(Senior P.^ject^ : Students planned and implemented a "Providers Fair" for the community 
to learn ^bout OTganizations who deal with alcotol and drug at»ise prevention aiKl 
intervention; developed a manual for a local bodice's work with children; aided in the 
devel^ment of an SLO day program for victims of Alzheimers disease: created a 
children's program and libraiy for the local homeless shelter and; created and staffed a 
child care program for children of parents participating in an effective parenting 
workshop aimed at child abuse prevention. 

CSU. San Francisco: English 695/696 - Community Work Experience : Offers students the 
oi^rtimity to combine journal writing with field woile in agencies dealing with human and 
urban problems. Course #696 presents sti^ents with the <^}portimity to teach English as a 
foreign/second language under the guidance of a staff member with the cooperation of a 
supervising teacher. 

CSU. Sonoma: Anthrooolo^ 490 - Child Abuse : This course studies child poverty and 
homelessn^ as forms of instituticHial child abuse. 

In additicn to formal courses, many campuses offer intemshif^, cooperative education 
assignments, and iiuiividual stwiy courses through campus departments or schools which 
contain aspects of community service. 

AGENCY SURVEYS 

Campuses were asked to distribute a questionnaire to the various agencies, groups, and 
organizations where stiuients perform community service related volunteer work. They 
were asked to provide feedback on the benefits of CSU student involvement in their 
organizations as well as any negative effects of such involvement. In addition, the 
questionnaire requested voluntary input on suggested areas of improvement in the 
program. Responses were received from all 20 campuses. The types of agencies 
responding covered a wide range, the majority of which fell into the following groups: 
local city and state government agencies, medical care facilities, advocacy groups, 
private non-profit organizations, other colleges and universities and public or private 
schools. 

A broad overview '^f the responding agencies' perceived program benefits, criticisms, and 
suggestions for improvement and expansion is presented t^low: 



• Students bring enthusiasm and much needed labor force to each activit>- they assist in; 

• Students contributed ideas and perspectives that were invali:abie; 

• Several camiHis agencies stated their funding problems were largely alleviated due to 
the assistance {sovided by student volunteers; 

• Professional staffs were freed to address the higher level issues associated with their 
agencies' purpose; 

• Students are great role models for the various clients being served; 

• Students help im|Hwe clients self<-esteem; 

• Many agencies stated that wittK>ut student volunteers, their agency could not 
function properly; 

• Students helped certain agenda perform much needed research and assisted in the 
preparation of valuable research projects. 

Program Criticisms 

• Students were sometime late aiKi did not telephone to cancel commitments; 

• Agencies suggested improvement of stiKlents' intopersonal skills prior to assignment; 

• Scheduling work hours was sometimes difficult, particularly aroumi mid>terms and 
final exams; 

• Lack of follow through on assigned jM^jects was a prominent concern. 
Suggested Areas of Improvement or Expansion 

• Provide agencies with a statement of student's work hours, duration of placement, 
and funding source; 

• Encourage students from a wide variety of majors to participate; 

• Encourage faculty aiKi administration to visit agencies to better understand and 
witness the tremendous advantages of studen volunteer placements 

• Better prepare stiients for the environment in which they choose to work; 

• Screen students prior to admission in programs; 

• Esqrand length of time commitment; 

• Sharpen English language skills; 

• Refer more graduate students; 

• Inform agencies of the ability to advertise internships; 

• Instruct students in the basic principles related to their internship; 
o Allow students to earn more academic credit; 

• Provide a handbook on CSU community service procedures to agencies; 

• Offer more financial assistance and public recognition to students; 

• Send more students. 

Agencies are generally very pleased with the assistance received from students, and would 
embrace the opportunity to accommodate more volunteers. The majority of reporting 
agencies agreed that the best way to encourage more student participation in community 
service activities is to offer more financial assistance and public recognition. 

A common problem for agencies was that students had prior commitment to studies (both 
undergraduate and graduate), which placed limitations on their ability to contribute. 
Once an agency utilizes student volunteers, it seems they become substantially dependent 
on their continued assistance. If any real problem exists, it would seem to be, that 
students are doing too good of a job and have created a supply vs. demand situation. 
Finally, several agencies hidicated they tended to prefer the formal academic internship 
of students above the student who volunteers on his/her own time. 



Funding 



No general fund sii^wrt exists for the Human Cohm Program, however, CSU has 
dedicated lottery fumis for community service internships. Since the establishment of the 
Human Corps in 1987, the Trustees of The California State University have approved 
supplemental lottery fuiKling to campus^ in support of the legislation. Unfortunately the 
recent statewide biKlget crisis forced the Trustees to discontinue this fuiuling for 1990/91. 

During 1989/90, $1,000,0(K) of lottery funds provided a reported 3,342 student internships 
for community service. As well, lottery funding enabled CSU campuses to initiate new 
programs, aiKl to continue fuiKUng many existing activities. Lottery funding increased 
opportunities for students to participate in community service related activities and to 
relate their academic knowledge and learned skills to practical experience in real life 
settings. Each year, a report is submitted to the Trustees outlinii^ the use of lottery 
monies for the Human Corps progrzm. A copy of the 1989/90 Student Internships/ 
Community Service report is included with this report. (Ajpendix C). The report contains 
summary information on the utilization of lottery funding during the 1989/90 academic 
year. 

A survey of caminis Human Con» coordinators revealed disai^intment on the 1(^ of 
lottery fuiuied support for this valuable program. However, CSU campuses reported that 
the overall effect of loss of lottery functing would not seriously or immediately impact 
their existing programs. Campuses also stressed the importance of continuing to pursue 
permanent fumiing for Human Corps. 

Listed below is a history of lottery fimding since the programs' inception: 
Fiscal Year AfflQUm 



In addition to lottery support, caminises utilize other campus resources and rely on outside 
grants to suK»rt expansion of Human Corps activities including: Campus Compact 
grants, small grants from the federal ACTION office, their local United Way and support 
from the campuses' A^ociated Stixlerts government organizations. 

Insurance Liability 

A continuing source of concern has been the assumption of liability for this legislatively 
mandated program. In the Fall of 1989, The CSU submitted a budget request for $170,000 
to purchase personal injury and liability insurance for students participating in the Human 
Corps program. The Department of Finance (DOF) deferred a decision on this request 
until they were able to research the issue; including the legal aspects and the extent of 
risk. In July, 1990, t:.e DOF issued their Tinal decision. (Appendbc D). They conclude, 
that the State is unlikely to be liable for damages to Human Corps program participants, 
and that risks of damages are very low. To date, there has never been a liability claim 
against a student performing university-sponsored community service in the CSU. They 
also ask that campuses be alerted to avoid risky activities involving students. 



1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 



$500,000 
500,000 
500,000 

1.000.000 



Total Funding: 



$2,500,000 



The DOF believes that students participating in Human Corps activities share the same 
risks as other citizens participating in such activities. Accordingly, they have concluded 
that state funds should not be provided to the CSU to purchase insurance for Human Corps 
participants. (Note: The University of California does not have insurance coverage for 
their Human Coq^ program). It should also be noted that any student receiving 
compensation for Human Corps related service (as in the case of lottery funded 
internships) is covered under the state employee workman's compensation policy. 

CAMPUS AcnvmES 

In additi<m to supporting the continuation of pre-existing campus community service 
programs, implementaticMi of the Human Corps legislation proceeds on the campuses. 
Listed below are examples of community service related activities in which campuses 
have participated during the 1989/90 academic year. These activities are related to the 
concept of Human Corps as set forth in Assembly Bill No. 1820 and are not supported by 
lottery monies. 

California State Unhrersitv. Bakasfield 

Student community service at California St ate Universitv. Bakersfield included assistance 
in a wide range of activities and with a diverse group of agencies. Examples of student 
involvement include being 2 compani(»i fcs* animals at tt^ Bakersfield Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (SPCA) to helping senior citizens and others fill out 
income tax forms through the Volunteer Income Tax Assistance jHXjgram (VITA). One 
outstanding student has been selected to go to Gambia as part of an undergraduate 
internship program sponsored by the Peace Corps and Campus Compact, (a coalition of 
250 U.S. colleges astd universities promoting student volunteerisra). The student is one of 
20 college students nationwide selected for the program. 

California State University. Chico 

California State Universitv. Chlco reported that approximately 2,682 students served an 
estimated 144,161 individuals through 25 campus sponsored programs in the 1989/90 
academic year. The nature of student involvement was eclectic and many agencies came 
to rely heavily on students as the core of their operations. In particular, students 
provided a very valuable resource for fundraising events in the community and 
substantially enabled agencies to better serve their clients. Some of the diverse tasks 
performed by students were: conducting research, serving as summer camp counselors, 
publicity assistants, translators, awJ custodians, and working as receptionists, secretaries 
and clerks in agency offices. 

California State Univ^'sitv. Dominguez Hills 

Students from California State Universitv. Dominguez Hills focused their involvement in 
the areas of tutoring, clerical work, athletic coaching, counseling, and mentoring. As a 
direct result of their tutoring experience, three student volunteers reported to their 
respective departments that they are now seriously considering entering the teaching 
profession. One agency stated "without the students, our summer basketball program for 
at-risk youth could not have become a functional program". 
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CalifOTnia State UpivCTsity-_E 



During the past year, California State University. Fresno has been working with a select 
group of organizations to place stiKients with a desire to participate in Human Corps 
activities. Some of the unique assignments accepted by students include: Working with 
the Central Valley Aids Team where they act as a liudiy" to individuals with AIDS by 
taking them to ai^intments, and running errands. Arte America is another organization 
that utilizes student volunteers for special projects, fimdraising and office work. Students 
assisted at a Dance Festival held in the Spring and a Latin Jazz Festival also held in the 
Spring. 

California State Universitv. Fullerton 

The Human Corps program at California St ate Universitv. Fullerton is located in the 
University Activities Center. Each year, the campus holds a summer camp (Camp Titan) 
fcir uiKierprivileged children. Camp counselors are comprised of students who volunteer 
one week out of their summer to spend with these children. The campus also sponsors a 
"Greek Week" each year. The goal of this event is to raise money to donate to Camp 
Titan. This year the campus Greek commmdty raised over $10,000 to donate toward 
sending underprivileged children to the summer camp. Another campus group known as 
the Peace Studies Student Association (a group which is invested in the pursuit of world 
peace) affiliated themselves with two community organizations: The Santa Ana Soup 
Kitchen and the Orange County Mental Health Facility. Each week the students 
volunteered approximately 3 hours each at the Mental Health facility working with the 
homeless. They were involved with numerous activities which involved both direct and 
indirect contact with homeless individuals. In addition, during the first Saturday of each 
month, members of the organization would visit the soi^ kitchen to help with serving food 
to the needy. 

CalifOTnia State UnivCTtv. Havward 

At California State Universitv. Havward. students provide service to community agencies 
through public relations work with the Bay Area Girl Scouts Council, and accepting 
volunteer placements in public, private, or non-profit agencies on projects related to 
citizen action, environmental planning and research work. Many local agencies reported 
that student volunteers represented more than half of their staff. In addition, a free tax 
assistance center has been established on the campus to help anyone in the community 
with the preparation of his/her imlividual income tax returns. StiKlents are trained, and 
supervised by an instructor who also reviews the returns prepared by the students. 

Humboldt State Universitv 

At Humboldt State Universitv student community service activities are centered with the 
Youth Educational Services organization (Y.E.S.). This campus based organization 
provides student volunteer placement and service to 13 different community service 
programs. A start-iq) program called "New Games" was recently approved by the campus' 
trustees. The program focuses on several local public schools that are experiencing 
problems with student interaction during recess. The program is intended to place student 
volunteers at these schools during recess to initiate better discipline through the 
organization of games and supervised play activities. The program is intended to provide 
a healthy and fun atmosphere and to encourage better communication among young 
students during their playtime activities. 



California State Univgrsitv. Lone Beach 



C alifornia State University. Lone Beach , students provided a wide range of services to the 
community. Students served in areas such as substance abuse programs, recreation 
services, victim-witness assistance programs, hotlines, sciu)ols, iMJspitals, child care 
prt>grams, literacy tut(»ing, health care agencies, mental health services, homeless 
support programs, learning assistance services, and senior citizens programs. The 
students brought expertise to the local community from a wide variety of disciplines and 
provided necessary skills to enhance needed programs and services. 

All students were placed through the Cooperative Education and Educational Participation 
in the Communities (EPIC) programs of the California State University, Long Beach 
Career Develc^ment Center. 

California State Univereitv. Los Angeles 

For the past 25 years, California State University. Los Angeles has served the local 
community through its EPIC (Educational Participation in the Community) program and 
various cooperative educational efforts. Of particular note during the 1989/90 academic 
year was the develc^ment of tJie Partners in Learning Program which is a mentoring 
program targeted at 6th grade students who are at-risk at El Sereno Junior High School. 
This int)gram was initiated by the campus and develqjed In association with The 
California Campus Compact, California State University, Dominguez Hills, the University 
of California, Los Angeles, the University of Southern California, and Angeles City 
College. The program focus^ on college stwlents serving as mentors to at-risk 6th grade 
students and assists them with the difficult transition from junior high school to high 
school. The Los Angeles Unified School District has identified this period in a student's 
experience to be an extremely fragile aiwl difficult time. The program is expected to 
receive aRHtJximately $25,0(K) in funding through its association with the Campus 
Compact to support these efforts. 

Califcaiila S tate Univmsitv. Northrtdge 

California State University. Northridae has initiated a coordinating council with several 
off-campus agencies for the purpose of exploring increased opportunities for students to 
participate in community service. A major focus of the council is to develop more 
meanii^ful jobs within xhs agencies in which students from across the majors would be 
able to participate. Through this effort, other agencies are also being sought who would 
benefit from student volunteer work. The campus Human Corps program also provides 
career coimseling and guidance to students who wish to be involved in community service 
work. Assistance is provided to students in choosing an area of concentration and assists 
in placing the student in an a^jr^riately related facility. 

Cajifomla State Polvte gJmic University. Pomona 



At California State University. Pomona , a new program, called the Culture Corps has 
been initiated as a sub-program of the campus' larger Human Corps program. The 
program is designed to facilitate greater cross-K:ultural interaction between various 
ethnic groups both on and off campus. Culture clusters will be created involving 
individuals from different cultures and a volunteer facilitator. Each cluster will meet ten 
times per year for at least three hours per meeting to earn their 30 hours of volunteer 
credit. A program format will be developed for each of the ten sessions that would 
produce cultural-social-educational interaction between the group members. The primary 
purpose of this project is to counter much of the ethnic isolationism that currently exists 
between individuals and groups of various cultures. 
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CaUfomia State UrfvCTst^y. Sacramento 



At California State University. Sacramento , a significant number of students volunteered 
their service to the local public schools. Student volunteers provided curriculum 
enrichment eiqseriences to school children in elementary schools in the Sacramento area 
with high minority enrollment. The schools identified the are^ of need, and students 
were assigned to worlc with individual teachers. Other services provided by student 
volunteen included: implementing a call-back program fen* sm^cal outpatients at Kaiser 
Hospital; setting iq> worksh^ for the local Vietnamese community to understand social 
issu^ relating to their community; ami researching aiKi implementing a committee 
hearing in the legislature on the impact of AIDS on long-term care in California. 

CaiifOToia State Uiiiveraity. San Bernardiiio 

Califcffnia State University. San Bernardino reported a sizeable growth in its Human Corps 
related activities during 1989/90. The campus reported that over 135 students 
participated in at least 50 hours each of independent community service, while student 
organizaticMis participated in 300 iKmrs of community service through the Human Corps 
program. The campus estimated this to reflect an increase of approximately 59% in 
student participation over the previous year. The most noticeable area of growth 
occurred in assistance to local governmental agencies. Students were utilized in a number 
of different ways by these agenda, resulting in an improved partnership between the 
University and the <»mmunity. 

San Piegp Statg UmveraUy 

Community service at San Diego State University continues to be very active. Student 
participaticm in community service i»x>grams increased modestly this past year. The 
campus reported that ai^)roximately one third of the student body is known to have 
volunteered as a ctirect r^ult of their affiliaticm with the campus. The campus reported 
that discussions with the Associated SttKients ami Campus-Y representatives confirm a 
very high rate of satisfaction with student participation and that they submit repeated 
requests for acklitional volunteers. Both the Associated Students and the Campus-Y 
perform an internal quality control ass^ment which evaluates the ability of the agencies 
to siq^ervise and contribute to the goak of campus community seivice programming. 

San FramrfsCT Statg VnivCTsity 

Examples of community service performed by students at San Francisco State University 
inclucte: voluntary contributions of time to ciiaritable groups, fraternal groui», or service 
clubs in siqqxnt of charitable endeavors; providing consulting or technical assistance for 
such activities as farming projects, engineering projects (Peace Corps), information 
systems, automation, and small business operations involving the disadvantaged or 
disabled. Other activities involved serving as tutors for literacy fn^grams, and 
participating in an enrichment program for disadvantaged or disabled populations. 

San Jose State UnivCTsitv 

San Jose State University 's Human Corps program has been growing with increased 
support from university administration, faculty and an increasing interest from the 
general student body. Students in the Human Corps program were directly involved in the 
helping processes following the October 17, 1989 earthquake. A small group of students 
provided innumerable hours of service to homeless children and families in the Watsonville 
area - an area most seriously devastated by the earthquake. The work of this group was 



admirable and continued through the spring semester. In addition, the Human Corrw 
program is being isvmoted on this campus for consideration as pre-professional 
experience for a variety of ma^>rs, including those considering the teaching profession. 

California State Univerettv San Marcos 

During 1989/90, Human Corps activities at California State University. San Marcos have 
been limited to the develc^ment of a foundation for their program. Efforts have focused 
on the formaticm of a Human Corps committee aiul participation in systemwide ami 
statewide meetings on this subject. The founding faculty at the campus has played an 
Important role in the develt^ment of a strong commitment to the concept of Human 
Corps activities as an integral part of campus life. As a result, one of the campus' goals 
is for faculty, staff, and stiKients to become effective and enthusiastic participants in 
Human Corps activities in the years ahead. 



Califcgnia Po lvtechnic State Universitv. San Luis QbisPQ 

Much exciting work is being done at C alifornia Polvtechnic ^tate Universitv. San Luis 
QbiS32fi> for example: A "Service in Leaning Team" promoted academically-related 
service in each of the seven academic schools In cotijimction with the University-Wide "U 
Can Make a Difference" campaign; a pilot project, for placing qualified work-study 
students with non-profit agencies in positions tailored to their majors and career goals 
was launched and was highly successfid; a telephone survey of campus fraternities and 
sororities revealed that each house performed at least three community service projects 
in ackiition to a canned food drive and carnival fundraiser. 

Califmnia State UnivCTsitv. Swioma 

California State Universitv. Sonoma 's Community Involvement Program (CIP) is a student 
volunteer program designed to facilitate experiential learning and service to the 
community. Participation in this program is often a means for students to "reality test" 
an interest in a particular field while contributing to their local community and receiving 
academic units. Placements (Stained through this campus program are strictly 
volunteer. Under most circumstances, CIP volunteer placements are off-campus. 
Students perform a vast array of services incliaiing: Counseling; child care; 
conference/workshi^ planning; food distribution; and grant research, to name only a few. 

C^lifOTnia St ate Universitv. Stanislaus 

California State Universitv . Stanislaus tracks student volunteer assignments through the 
Cooperative Education/Learning Project program. Examples of student contributions 
follow: One student volunteer provided computer siqjport for the local Red Cross. The 
student trained office personnel to use hardware/software by conveying technical 
information to non-computer oriented personnel in layman's terminology. 

Sociology students provided assistance to teen mothers in areas of infant health care and 
emotional development of parent and child. Finally, a group of Math students volunteered 
as tutors in the public school system. Several of the tutors were bi-lingual and were able 
to communicate basic arithmetic fluently to students with poor English skills. 



CONCLUSION 



The California State University has had a long-standing commitment to the importance of 
human and community service in the academic experience of students. The 1987 Human 
Corps legislati<m formalized the concept of the Human Corps in The California State 
University, and has assisted the Univeraity in making a strong statement about education 
aiKi the develc^ment of socially conscicMis citizens. The commitment of the California 
State University to community service continues to evolve and has been strengthened by 
the passage of Assembly Bill 1820. 

The CSU Human Corps program is expected to face new and difficult challenges in the 
immediate future. Lottery fund sui^xnt for this int>gram has been discontinued due to the 
severe budget crisis experienced by the State of California. However, the goals and 
requirements of the legislation remain. The lack of permanent funding will challenge 
campuses to further explore innovative ways for new and existing programs to continue 
ttieir good work. 

As a system and as iiuiividual campuses, the CSU has succe^fully progressed in the 
implementation of the Human Cor^ prc^ram. The CSU believe that the Human Corps 
program offers exciting and rewarding opportunities for students, faculty, ami staff to 
serve the community. As well, the mission of the CSU is siqiported and strengthened by 
the Human Corps program. It is hoped that all Human Corps activities currently in 
existence will continue to flourish and that new areas of service will be explored and 
established in the years to come. 
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Human Corp Task Force Members 

Dr. Hal Chamofsky 
Professor of Sociology 
California State University, Dorainguez Hills 
Carson, Cali/oy^a 90747 



Dear Dr 




sky: 



you are aware, language in Assembly Bill 1820 states: 



"There are hereby created Human Corps task forces in each 
segment, which shall be established on each campus by March 1, 1988." 

In our November, 1989 submission to CPEC, The Human Corps in the California 
State University, we reported that CSU campuses have established Human Corps Task 
Forces composed of students, faculty, community members, agency representatives and 
campus administrators. Some campuses have formulated permanent community service 
program Advisory Boards- Therefore, I am most pleased to acknowledge that the CSU 
Human Corps Task Force, which was created to provide leadership and stimulate campus 
commitment to student volunteerism, has successfully accomplished its charge. 

While the meeting originally scheduled for September 14, has therefore been 
cancelled, I would like to thank our colleagues at CSU Fresno for having graciously 
offered to host the meeting. 

Thank you once again for the fine work that was done by the CSU Human Corps 
Task Force and for your continued leadership in implementing successful Human Corps 
activities on CSU campuses. 



Sincerely. 




L. Kerschner 
^ice Chancellor 
Academic Affaii-s 



LRK:gdr 

cc: Dr. Ellis E. McCune 

Dr. Robert C. Detweiler 
Dr. Harold H. Haak 
Dr. Ronald 3. Leraos 
Dr. Sandra Wilcox 

409 GOLDEN SHORE, LONG BEACH, CA 90802-4275 
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INFORMATION: (213) 590-5506 



APPENDIX B 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY/ 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
HUMAN CORPS CONFERENCE 



Holiday Inn Capitol Plaza 
February 6-7, 1990 
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PROGRAM 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

4:O0p.m-5J3Opm. RIGISTRATION 

Location: Main Lobby 

5-30 p.m.^:30 p m. RECEPTION 

Location: Baiboa Room 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7 

8:00 a.m.-9:00 a.m. CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 

Lootson: CaUfomia Room 

REGISTRATION (cont'd) 
Location: Main Lobby 

9:00 a,m.-^30 a.m. WELCOME 

Introductions: Alice C. Cox, Assistant Vice President 
Student Academic Services 
UC Office of the President 

Donald Gerth, President 
CSU Sacramento 

Philip Dubois< Asociate Vice Chancellor 
Academic Affairs 
UC Davis 

Cathnne Castoreno, Legislative k Budget Analyst 
California Postsecondary Education Commisston 

Location: California Room 

9:30 a.m.-10:45 a.m. SESSION I 

1 , FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN STUDEm' 
COMMUNny SERViCE: Researth & Si:holarship 
Opportumtk^, Academic Enhancements, and Jomt 
Efforts with Administrators 

Moderator Diane VImsc Director of ? x^ial Programs 
CSU Office of the Chan .ellor 

Jennifer Anderson, Reid Coordinator/ Lecturer 
Envuronmental Shidies Field Program 
UC Santa Cruz 

Hal Chamofsky, Chan 
Academic Affairs Committee 
CSU Academic Senate 
CSU Dominguez Hills 

Lawrence B> Coleman, Director 
Internship 6i Career Center 

UC Davts 

Becky Loewy, Vice Chair 

CSU Academic Senate 

San Francisco State University 

Location: Granada Room 
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2. RECRUITING FELLOW STUDENTS: Haw to hicrrasf 
Sfudent PartKipation in Human Corp Actwities 

Moderates Karen Bedrosian, Ci>Ouur 
Community Affairs Board 
Student UC Santa Barbara 

Richntd MUler 

California State Student Association 
Student, CSU Sacramento 

Stacy Stilwag€3i, Student Coordinator 
Human Corps 
Student. UC Riverstde 

Location: Hermosa Room 

10:45 a.m,-l 1 .00 a.m. BREAK 

Location: Granada and Hennosa Rooms 

llKX}a,m,-12XX3p m, SESSION H 

h SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATIVE MODELS FOR 
CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS: Securing Extrumurat 
Funds, Eliminating Barriers to Studeni Participattan, 
and Working Iffe^ivtiy witit Other Divisions on 
Campus 

Moderator Susanna Castillo-Robson. Acting Director 
Student Affain and Seivices 
UC Office <rf the President 

Nadine Bell, Associate Director 
California Campi» Compact 
UC Los Angdes 

Sally Peterson. Dean oi Students 
UC Irvine 

Location: Hennosa Room 

2. PROMOnNCTHE milC OF PUBUC SERVICE AND 
INCREASING STUDENT AWARENESS OF SERVICE 
OPPORTUNmES 

Moderator Charles Supple, Acting Director 
Comsmauty Resource Center 
UC U» Angeles 

Sally Cardenas, Assistant Director 
Human Corps, ERIC/COOP 
CSU Long Beach 

Bart Grossman, Chair 
Human Corps Task Force 
UC Berkeley 

George Umezawa, Coordinator 
Human Corps 
CSU Los Angeles 

Location: Granada Room 
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12.-00 pjn.-130 p.m. LUNCH 

Location: Califorma Room 

Videp SUde Presentation: Community Service in the CSU: 

Aft Oi^fVifw 
Ronald & Basich. Associate Director 
Analytic Studies 
CSU Offux of the Chancellor 

Steven Frieze, Analyst 

Analytic ^dies 

CSU Offfce of the Chancellor 

1 JO p.m.-2:45 p.m. SESSION III 

FOSTERING COOPERATIVE EFFORTS: Northern and 
iouthem Regwml Workshop an Homelessness. 
Uteraqf, Substance Muse, and PuHk Sctool Outreach 

Locaticm 

Homde^ness: Balboa Room 
Literacy: Cranada Room 
Public School Outreach: CaUverw Room 
Substance Abuse Hermosa Room 

145 p.m.-BKW p.m, BREAK 

Location: North Lobby 

3:00 p.m--4:15 p.m. SESSION IV 

UABtLrTY: Ww/ Evrry Hurruin Corps Admmtstrator 
Needs to Kmm 

Moderator Diane Vinesi Director of Speaai Programs 
CSU Office of the Chancellor 

Stephen Deness, Associate Director 
Risk Management and Safety 
UC OHhce of the President 

Glenn Mitchell Principal Business Analyst 
Office of Auxiliary & Business Services 
CSU Office of the Chancellor 

Diana Spaniol, Program Coordinator 
Property/ Casualty 
Risk Management and Safety 
UC Office of the President 

Location: Granada Room 

4:15 p.m.-5:00 p.m, SEND-OFF 
Speaker 
Peter Mehas 

Assistant to the Governor for Education 
Offke of the Governor 

Location: Granada Room 
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REGIONAL WORKSHOPS ON SELECTED ISSUES 
Facilitators (*) and Presenters 



BMMlessness: Susan Burcaw * 

Assistant to the 

Vice Chancellor 
UC Santa Cruz 

Esnsack Lovett 
Assistant Vice President 
Instructional Services 
CSU Hayvard 

Tasmiy Box 
Conmunity Service 

Involvement Center 
San Francisco State 

University 



Soutft 

Oulcie Sinn * 
Advisor 

CoBununity Affairs Board 
UC Santa Barbara 



Literacy: Roseanne Fong * 

Coordinator 

Coamunity Projects Office 
UC Berkeley 

Pam Lennox 
Interim Director 
Cooperative Education 

Program 
CSU Stanislaus 

Jose Villa 
Coordinator 
Si, Se Puedo 

San Jose State University 



Marti Barmore * 
Assistant Director 
Student Activities 
UC Irvine 

Tom Orr * 
Coordinator 

Cooperative Education, 

HIP, & Human Corps 
CSU Bakersfield 



Sut^tance Abuse: Renee Hernandez * 

Coordinator 
Human Corps 

Sonoma State University 



Carl F. Emerich 
Associate Vice President 

for Student Affairs 
San Diego State University 

Yolanda Gar;;;ia * 
Director 

Special Student Programs 
and Volunteer Services 
UC San Diego 

John Shainline 

Senior Assistant to this 

President 
CSU Long Beach 
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Public School 
Outreacb: 



Su2anne Hendry 
YES Office 

Humboldt State university 



Marg Lee * 
Coordinator 
Education Placement 
Intership & Career center 
UC Davis 

David Raske 

School of Education 

CSU Sacramento 



Janet Richmond-Summerville * 

Director 

CAVE 

CSU Chico 



Marilyn Galloway 
Coordinator, coo? 
Education and Academic 

Internships 
CSU Nortliridge 

Jackie LaBouff * 

Human Corps Coordinator 

CSU Dominguez Hills 



Jane permaul * 
Director 

Field Studies Development 
UC Los Angeles 

Jo-Ann Shibles 
Activities Coordinator 
CSU Pullerton 
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APPENDIX C 



1989/90 

STUDENT INTERNSHIPS - COMMUNITY SERVICE 



The CSU Board of Trustees allocated $1,000,000 of lottery monies to fund community 
service programs and internships during 1989/90. As shown in Attachment A, each 
campus received a fixed amount of $25,000 plus an amount proportional to the campus 
1989/90 budgeted college-year full-time equivalent students (PTES). In 1988/89, 
campuses reported 2,552 student intern participants. In 1989/90, approximately 3.342 
student intern participants were reported. Therefore, an estimated increase of 30% 
occurred in overall program participation during 1989/90. 

The emphasis of the legislatively mandated program is on offering students opportunities 
to relate their academic knowledge and learned skills to practical experience in real-life 
settings. Some of the catagories in which stxidents were able to participate included paid 
internships, volunteerisra, work-study, laboratory experiences, cooperative education, and 
clinical assignments. To facilitate data management, communication, and program 
coordination, each campus selected one Individual to serve as a liaison with the Office of 
Special Programs in the Chancellor's Office. Attachment B lists the Human Corps 
campus coordinators and designees. 

This report is presented in two parts. The first section describes campus efforts in 
selected areas of awareness and community need. The second section of the report 
contains summaries of campus activities for the 1989/90 academic year. Attachment C 
presents an overview of campus activity by categories of awareness and community need. 

The CSU is proud of the on-going commitment of its campuses to community service. In 
the past year, excellent programs have been expanded or developed as a result of lottery 
supported funding for this valuable program. 

SECTION I 
AWARENESS AND COMMUNITY NEED 



EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITIES fEPIC) 

At California State University. Los Angeles , student interns continued to work as "project 
coordinators" for several campus based activities. The duties of these student 
coordinators included project design and promotion, volunteer and intern recruitment, 
orientation and training of student participants, maintaining comrauni-ation with students 
and their supervisors in the field and other support activities. A total of 215 students 
volunteered for service-related field work assignments through CSULA's Community 
Service 395 courses in 1989-90, an increase of 20 students over last year. 

The variety of services performed by these students ranged from the development of a 
tutor/mentor drop-out prevention program at El Sereno Jr. High School to a business 
student's creation of MIS and accounting systems for a local non-profit mental health 
agency. 

With lottery monies, the California State Universi ty Lone Beach EPIC Student 
Internship-Community Service Program placed 282 students who provided 38,984 hours of 
community service during the 1989/90 academic year. 
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OUTREACH TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Students from California State University Bakersfield served as tutors and mentors at five 
elementary sites that primarily serve at-risk students. 

The Outreach Office at California State University. Fresno promoted the University to 
high school and community college students. Students also gave presentations to local 
high school students regarding college, administered career tests, and assisted with 
various career guidance and counseling activities. 

A vocal quartet group from San Jose State University performed at fifteen high schools 
and junior. colleges. The quartet performed for students and then discussed music as a 
career. This activity provided a wonderful opportunity to take music from the university 
out into the area schools. 

The Adelante Project coordinated by student volunteers from California State Polytechnic 
University. San Luis Qbistx) was designed to assist limited English speaking junior high 
school students in pursuing a college education. 

SERVICES TO THE HOMELESS 

California State University. Northridee interns worked in a social welfare agency 
providing direct service and counseling to the homeless. 

Through the efforts of California State University. Bakersfield students, food was 
collected and given to the Golden Empire Gleaners for distribution to the homeless and 
clothing was delivered to the Bethany Center Homeless Shelter. 

San Francisco State University community service volunteers provided assistance to 6 
local homeless shelters. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM ASSISTANCE 

California State University. Chico students and faculty developed a series of radio 
broadcasts dealing with community agricultural issues. Feedback from the community 
indicates that these broadcasts have had a definite impact on the community served by 
the campus. 

RESOURCES FOR THE NON-PROFIT SECTOR 

While providing valuable academically related experience, two lottery funded internships 
at California S tate University. Fullerton provided a foundation for pursuing other 
funding. Due to the success of one lottery funded internship, the CSUF Arboretum 
Heritage House is exploring possible funding to continue such an internship as an on-going 
operation. As a result of an internship at the Journal of Orange County Studies , (a 
non-profit journal on local events and history) similar arrangements are being explored to 
continue funding for an editorial assistant in charge of financial operations. 

A California State University. Los Angeles business student created an MIS and 
accounting system for a loc^l non-profit mental health agency. 

A student at Cal Polv. SLQ conducted a feasibility study about starting a non-profit 
restaurant to feed the homeless and hungry poor using wasted food from local restaurants 
and markets. 



PROGRAMS FO R THE DEAF AND DISABLED 



The 1989/90 Deaf and Disabled Internship Program at California State 
University. Northridge placed students in internships that resulted in 
their exposure to realistic work settings and hands-on experiences that 
were of benefit to thera in working toward their academic career goals. 
Aside from the benefits to sttidcnts, the local community also benefited 
greatly from student volunteerism at \(xa\ organizations and agencies 
that provide services to the deaf. Student Involvement in these 
programs included: tutoring of hearing impaired students, training in 
sign language techniques, and job development and placement for deaf 
and disabled students. 

California State Universitv. Havward placed several students at the 
California Sclwol for the Deaf. They acted in a wide variety of 
cajjacities and with a divei^e group of recipients. Tutoring and teachers 
aide services were among the most widely offered services. Many 
students worked with very small children teaching them safety 
techniques; understanding and carrying out directions; and helped with 
playground and field trip duties. 

ESL AND LITERACY TUTORING 

Student volunteers from California St ate Universitv. Bakersfield taught 
reading skills to adults with literary deficiencies. 

With lottery funds, the California St flti> Universitv. ChicQ English 
Department, in conjunction with a local non-profit agency, has initiated 
a small pilot adult literacy program which trains the University's 
remedial writing students as literacy tutors. 

California State Universi tv. Dominguez Hills Education students served 
as interns in the City of Gardena Literacy Program. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROJECTS 

Four student interns at California St ate University. Fullerton worked on 
environmentally related projects. One student worked at the Office of 
Emergency Services and created a series of multi-colored maps by 
counties which will serve a numl^r of uses for this agency. Another 
student spent time at the Key Ranch in Orange County and was involved 
in historical preservation work. Two students developed a data bank for 
the Bureau of Land Managem -nt. The data collected focused on various 
natural resources, human uses of the desert region, and the projected 
concerns for long-term preservation and management. 

At California State Polytechnic Universitv. Pomona , four students 
worked approximately 860 hours at the California Regional Water 
Quality Control Board in Riverside. The students assisted engineers and 
scientists with data collection, analysis and management, computer 
applications, environmental permit processes and regulations, and field 
work. 
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INCREASING VOLUNTEERISM AND COMM UNITY SERVIC E 



A student from California State University. Chico volunteered his 
services to the Community Volunteer Connection Program. He was 
responsible for the overall administration of this volunteer referral 
service. Over 30 volunteers were placed in local agencies during the 
time he worked with the program. 

California State University. Fullerton Communications majors designed 
flyers for various internship programs to advertise the programs to 
various Orange County employers. Students also wrote articles for a 
small local business newsletter promoting community services available 
through such programs. 

Two Sonoma State University students were enlisted to improve current 
community service activity by SSU students by developing and 
publicizing community service volunteer and internship opportunities. 
The students mailed letters to students, made presentations to classes 
and student clubs, telephoned stitflents. followed-up on student r^ponses 
to flyers and pamphlets, and staffed information tables to increase 
student participation in the Community Involvement Program Service 
Internships, and the volunteer component of the Human Corps Program. 

California State University. Stanislaus interns were instrumental in the 
organization and administration of a Volunteer Fair, which served to 
unite the campus community with volunteer agencies in the six county 
area. Over 500 students and 50 agencies were involved in the fair. 
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SECTION n 



CAMPUS SUMMARIES 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. BAKERSFIELD 
Number of students involved: 316 

Services Performed 

Primary student service continued to focus on involvement with at-risk, 
disabled, or disadvantaged youth and low income or poverty related 
constituencies. Additional services included designing newsletters, 
teaching reading skills to adult illiterates, suj^xirting legal services for 
poverty and welfare law, soliciting/packaging/and distributing food 
through local agencies, and providing administrative support to various 
county and city departments as well as to seve^- \\ non-profit 
organizations. 

Benefits tp the Commimity 

During 1989/90, a 59% increase in volunteerism was experienced over 
last year. Students became more directly involved with the recipients of 
their service, (working with children, the elderly, the disadvantaged and 
those less fortunate) and not just exclusively with the service 
organizations. 

Increased responsibilities among participants was noted in the students' 
journals. Whether counseling in chemical dependency or teenage 
pregnancy, tutoring the learning disabled or serving as a Big Brother or 
Sister, students gained valuable insight to the needs of the community 
and provided services which may have otherwise been unavailable. Aii 
estimate of 29,604 hours of community service were provided through 
coordination of the Human Corp)s office during 1989/90. 

Relatiohshfp xq Academic Program 

The majority of student volunteers earned lower-division credit for their 
service, but some students were able to take advantage of earning 
upper-division credit through the Psychology Department (Psych 
396-Community Service). The Psychology Department was the first on 
the CSUB campus to initiate a course dedicated to Human Corps Service. 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNWERSrTY. CHICO 



Number of Students Involved: 244 

Services Performed 

Students continued services already in place with the county, the radio 
broadcast community, and the public schools. In addition, a small pilot 
adult literacy program was develc^d in conjunction with the English 
Department and the Community Action Volunteers in Education (CAVE) 
which is a campus based volunteer placement organization. Other areas 
of service include placing 31 volunteers in agencies registered under the 
Community Volunteer Connection Program, Examples of organizations 
where students were placed include: The American Lung Association, 
Do-It Leisure, Wall Street Center for the Arts, and Enloe Hospital. 

Benefits to the Community 

Agricultural awareness programs were broadcast to the community 
covering topics such as water distribution, food safety, urbanization of 
farmland and farmworker safety. 

Student interns served with the Chico Legal Information Center which 
provides the community (primarily low-income citizens) with legal 
information. The students were responsible for overseeing the operation 
of the program. 

One student intern effectively initiated an after-school latch-key 
program in addition to coordinating and assisting California State 
University. Chico Recreation Department's efforts in involving students 
in various Chico Area Recreational District programs. 

Relationship to Academic Program 

All agricultural related broadcasts were taped and have been placed in 
the University Library for use by faculty and students. Potential 
academic programs that might benefit from this material include 
communications, political science, recreation and parks management, 
and the Center for Economic Development and Planning, Nursing 
students were provided a "Tiands-on" experience in primary prevention 
through a project coordinated with the Northern California Head and 
Spinal Cord Injury Prevention Project. Students involved with the adult 
literacy project received one unit of academic credit for their work. 



rAT TFORfflA STATE UNTVERSITY. POMINGUEZ HILLS 



Number of Students Involved: 180 
Services Performed 

During the 1989/90 academic year a total of 180 Certificates of 
Appreciation were awarded to students for participation in community 
service. Students interns were placed in a variety of settings including 
those involved with earthquake victims, senior citizens and city 
government. 

Benefits to the Community 

Music students wrote, recorded and sold an audio-tape as a fund raising 
effort for the Watsonville earthquake victims. This venture raised 
$1,200. Students from all of the different academic program areas 
served as interns in the L.A.'s Best Program. This is a program in the 
Los Angeles Unified School District that offers structured after-school 
activities at selected school sites. CSUDH students also served as 
tutors, mentors, P.E. coaches, and facilitated arts projects. 

Relationship to the Academic Program 

Some students recievet^ a stipend while others received course credit for 
their involvement. The students came from a variety of program areas 
such as Human Services, Public Administration, Psychology, Education, 
Sociology, and Art and Music. 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSTTY. FRESNO 

Number of S tudents Involved: 72 

Services Performed 

Students provided a wide array of services to over forty different 
organizations in the community. Examples of placements include: case 
work and constituent services for a local assemblyman; teaching disabled 
students adaptive living skills; parolee supervision for the California 
State Dept. of Youth Authority; promoting careers in journalism to 
minority high school students; assisting in volunteer and visitation 
programs for local convalescent homes; crisis intervention and advocacy 
to sexual assault and incest victims. Students also assisted in designing 
and constructing exhibit displays for the Fresno Metropolitan Museum. 

Benefits to the Community 

During the 1989/90 academic year, over 40 non-profit organizations and 
public agencies were able to increase services to the immediate 
community with the additional assistance provided by student interns and 
volunteers. 

Relationship to the Ac ademic Program 

Lottery funds were used to establish academically related Community 
Service Internships in which all participating students received a 
stipend. There were a total of 72 students from eight academic schools 
who participated. _ 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. FULLERTQN 



Number of Students Involved: 41 
Services Performed 

Students were actively involved in areas ranging from environmental 
issues to museum appreciation. Other services included participation in 
the Intercultural Counseling Internship Program which in>^lved student 
interns in providing a wide variety of services to clients from Ethiopia, 
Afghanistan, Southeast Asia and Eastern Europe. Other students set up 
special fund raising projects and participated in community based media 
relations. A group of Communications majors designed flyers and 
devel(^}ed an advertising campaign promoting the Internship Program to 
Orange County employers. Four interns worked in conservation and 
environmental related projects. 

Benefits to the Community 

Student internships provided a particularly valuable service to local 
senior citizens. Research was performed on improving senior citizen 
transportation and housing issues and on expanding telephone a)unseling 
and service referrals. Students also assisted in teaching creative writing 
to seniors, organizing fund raising projects, special activities and events, 
and helped conduct exercise and arts and crafts classes. 

At the Figueroa Community Center, students provided counseling in the 
form of parent education classes, a women's group and a girl's therapy 
group. These were offered and assisted by student volunteers. 

Relationship to the Academic Program 

All student interns were enrolled in academic courses and su;»rvised by 
University faculty from Political Science, History, Geography, 
Gerontology, Anthropology, and Communications and Computer Science 
programs. 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNTVERSITY. HAYWARD 



Num -ter of S tudents Involved: 202 
Services Performed 

Students contributed a wide variety of services to a large segment of the 
community. Some of the activities involved participation in probation 
services for adult and juvenile delinquents, working with the severely 
retarded and handicapped, support services for a battered women's 
agency, grief and suicide counseling. Several students were placed in 
administrative type positions in addition to the hands-on placements. 

Benefits to the Community 

Students from 19 different majors provided service to 115 different 
agencies and non-isrofit community organizations. 

Relationsh ip to Academic Program 

Students were able to gain experience in their major field while 
performing a public service and simultaneously enhancing existing 
programs through their involvement in community service. 

HUMBOLDT ST ATE UNIVERSITY 

Number of Students Involved: 198 

Services Performed 

Some community service projects in which students participated included 
the Grass Roots Project, Sign in the Schools Project, the First Earth 
Games Festival, a Juvenile Hall Recreation Program, the Spring Arts 
Festival 1990, the Women's Center Outreach Project, Peer Counseling, 
and the Global Education Project. 

Benefits to the Community 

One of the programs involved educating community members regarding 
environmental issues in a casual and fun atmosphere. Another offered 
students a new approach to using i^er counseling skills learned in a 
psychology related class to interact with their community. Another 
project taught children at Fieldbrook School simple techniques to help 
repair ailing streams and presented information to the children on local 
streams and ecosystems. 
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Relationship to Academic Program 



The campus uses lottery funds to support student and faculty initiated 
community service projects. Students may receive credit for their work 
on a project. Another aspect of academic benefit includes providing 
incentive to develop projects that offer opportunities for students of an 
existing HSU class to carry out class related experiential work 
addressing community problems. 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNTVE RSTTY. LONG BEACH 

Number of Students Involved: 282 

Services Performed 

The following community agencies and organizations were supplied 
interns: Lifeline, Ami-Del Amo Hospital, Long Beach Unified School 
District, San Fernando Community Health Center, Straight Talk, Upward 
Bound, the Braille Institute, Irvine Fine Arts Center, Isabel Patterson 
Child Development Center, Leisure World, Planned Parenthood, Long 
Beach Community Hospital, South Central Los Angles Regional Center, 
the Red Cross, Los Angeles Childrens' Museum, Orange County Health 
Care, Project Ahead, and Cities in Schools. 

Benefits to the Com muni tv 

The 282 students provided the community with service in the areas of 
substance abuse, nutrition and personal counseling, computer 
programming, reo'eational program administration, library assistance, 
public relations, fundraising, hospice workers, financial assistance, 
program administration, graphic arts, senior citizen care, respite care, 
laboratory aide, research and statistical aide and children's program aide. 

Relationsh ip to Academic Program 

Similar to last year, all students were placed through the Cooperative 
Education - Educational Participation in Communties (EPIC) office 
which provides a University-wide academic program. Students provided 
a total of 38,984 hours of community service during the 1989/90 
academic year. 
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r ALIFQRMA STATE UNIVERSITY. LOS ANGELES 



Number of Students Involved: 458 
Services Performed 

Paid intemshij^ were provided for via the Community Services 
Internship program in 1989/90. Student volunteers were involved in 
off '-campus field placements or in campus based, student run service 
projects. Several University sponsored service projects Included 
CSULA's campus wide annual Christmas Toy and Food Drive for needy 
families and a Summer Youth Employment and Training Program for low 
income high school youth. 

Benefits to thp Community 

One student designed and implemented outdoor play activities for the 
Maclaren Childrenis Center afterschool recreation program. Child 
Development majors introduced new learning activities for the children 
and assisted the Center staff with the daily interactive support care. 

The variety of services pei Termed by student volunteers ranged from the 
development of a tutor/mentor dropnjut prevention program to a 
business student's creation of an MIS accounting system for a local 
non-profit mental health agency 

Relationship to the Aca demic Program 

Lottery funds have served to strengthen and expand paid and credit 
community service internship opportunities in several academic 
departments. Funding has strengthened and given visibility to the EPIC 
Office as a central information resource and coordinating office for 
service-learning activity throughout the campus. 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. NORTHRIDGE 

Number of Students Involved: 289 

Services P erformed 

A significant number of students worked for the Deaf and Disabled 
Internship Program sponsored by the campus. Others worked in the 
offices of senators, congressmen, councilmen, the courts and various 
public agencies. Additional areas of placement included the Fah- 
Housing Council, the Community Development Commission of L.A. 
County and the San Fernando City Community Development Department. 

Some of the tasks undertaken by the students included research projects, 
helping with the homeless, initiating a study of black attrition in the 
University, and serving as translators. 



Benefits to the Community 



The Society of Hispanic Professional Engineers (SHPE) held a one day 
fair at the campus. The event included 400 sixth grade students who 
came to CSUN for the day. The objective of the fair was to inform the 
students about higher education and to provide them with role models. 
Interns provided counseling fieldwork services to various non-profit 
agencies and individuals in the community. Another student internship 
program enabled the development of a resource data base which would 
serve as a directory of community services for handicapped individuals. 

Relationship to the Academic Program 

All activities attempted to further student involvement in community 
service areas while providing educational enhancement to their academic 
programs. 

CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC UNTVERSITY. POMONA 
Number of Students Involved: 54 
Services Performed 

Involved students participated at designated sites in ti e community as 
tutors, teachers, group leaders, and role models. Interns assisted 
engineers and scientists with a project that involved data collection, 
analysis and management, and computer application techniques. Another 
group of volunteers prepared individual income tax returns and/or 
provided tax related information through the VITA (Volunteer Income 
Tax Assistance Program). 

Benefits to the Community 

Students involved in the Community Liaison Activities for Social Service 
(C.L.A.S.S.) project served as role models for students "^at risk" within 
the community . This project was designed to increase opportunities for 
"at-risk" students in the community to become successful in school 
through e>qx)sure to positive role models. Involved students participated 
at 1 2 designated sites in community service programs as teachers, 
tutors, group leaders and, role models in ways that benefited both the 
recipients and the providers. 

RELATIONSHIP TO THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

Many students received training by sponsoring organizations which added 
greater relevance to their academic studies. 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNTVERSITY, SACRAM^ Q 



Number of Students Involved: 49 
Services Performed 

Students were supported in activities such as implementing a call-back 
profc^-am for surgical outpatients at Kaiser Hospital; setting up workshops 
for the local Vietnamese community to understand a variety of social 
issues; providing research and background for a legislative committee 
hearing on the impact of AIDS on long-term health care in California; 
and assisting teachers of Vietnamese children. 

Benefits to the Community 

Student interns who were placed in elementary schools provided 
enrichment experiences to school children in elementary schools in the 
Sacramento area with high minority enrollment. Student volunteers 
were instrumental in setting community workshops relating to child 
abuse, drugs, gang prevention and law enforcement. 

Relations hip to the Academic Pmpfram 

In most cases, student volunteer activities were directly related to the 
student's majc, career goals and/or coursework. 

CALIFORNU STATE UNIVERSITY. SAN RFRNARniNO 

Number of Students Involved: 42 

Services P erformed 

Agencies served by student interns included: Celebration Pathfinders - a 
religious organization; Main Street - an organization involved in the 
redevelopment of public areas; KNBC television; the San Bernardino 
County Probation Department; the Riverside Sheriff's Department; a 
children's center, a counseling center; the American Red Cross; and a 
shelter for battered women to name a few. 

Benefits to the Community 

As a result of student involvement, the community received assistance in 
areas such as coordination of teen groups, community care activities, 
development of community awareness television spots, and assistance to 
social workers with home health care and health education programs. 

Relationship to the A cademic Pro gram 

Students participating in academic internships arranged on their own 
initiative, for credit through their respective academic departments. 
These students received a reimbui^ement of expenses fo'' crimpleting 
fifty hours of service and attending a two hour training if ss on. 



SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Number of Students Involved: 160 
Services Perfr rmed 

A majority of the students focused their involvement on programs 
related to child/parent services. Other areas of concentration included: 
participation in elementary school academic and after school programs; 
development of marketing plans for community service based agencies; 
and collection of data for the San Diego County Community Planning 
Committees. 

Benefits to the Community 

Over 60 community non-profit agencies, public schools and service 
related facilities benefited from the participation of stiident volunteers 
and interns. Examples include: student participants In the Head Start 
program assisted African American and Hispanic parents in honing skills 
on how to read to their children; Ph.D. students in Public Health 
developed two trainiiig manuals for the San Diego Child Health 
Consortium and served as "master trainers" at two workshops to 
introduce the manuals; another group of students helped develop a 
resource directory for foster parents and developed a self-esteem 
enhancement project for drug addicted mothers. 

Relationship to the Ac ademic Program 

As a result of their work in this program, students contributed greatly to 
local community agencies, non-profit organizations and public schools. 
Students also had the opportunity to experience first-hand, that 
application of their community service work could enhance the overall 
experience of working on their related majors. 



SAN FRANCISCO STATE UNIVERSITY 



Number of Students Involved: 410 
Services P erformed 

The Coraraimity Involvement Center (CIC) placed students in community 
service activities in 150 Bay Area non-profit human service agencies and 
in formal academic and paid internships. Some of the services 
performed for the agencies included such tasks as: general office work; 
child care; tutoring; coaching; setting up activities/excursions; 
counseling work; and working with handicapped individuals. 

Benefits to the Communitv 

CIC interns planned and managed a two day Volunteer Fair at which 
representatives of 50 community agencies met directly with 3,000 
students on campus to inform them about the work of the agencies and 
recruit them as volunteers. Through student community service work, 
many community programs directly benefited from the involvement of 
students. Some of the areas where students contributed their talents 
included: animal welfare; the Arts; crisis intervention centers; 
education and school services; environmental concerns; the homeless, 
legal and human rights; and senior citizen programs. 

Relationship to the Ac ademic Program 

Students involved in community service were supervised by faculty 
members and represented the following areas of academic study: 
Psychology, Liberal Studies, Biology, English, Health Science, Sociology, 
Speech Communication, and Political Science. 

SAN JOSE STATE UNIVERSITY 
Number of Students Involved: 193 

Services Ferformgd 

Students were placed in schools, social service agencies, health services, 
public agencies such as recreation and on campus projects such as the 
Peer Support Network, and Student Services. 

Benefits to the Community 

The community received assistance in literacy training, tutoring, 
after-school playground and cultural activities, information and referral, 
earthquake assistance to families in Watsonville, development of a 
cultural drop-in center on campus, and outreach to potential San Jose 
State University students. 

Relationship to the Academic Program 

Academic areas that were represented by student interns included Social 
Work, Humanities, i heater Arts, Recreation and Leisure Studies, Art, 
Liberal Studies, Mexican American Studies, Sociology, and Engineering 
Science. 
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RSITY. SAN LUIS OBISPO 



Number of S tudents Involved: 72 
Services Performed 

The Community Service Awards program was designed to encourage 
students to undertake internships or senior projects that would benefit 
the community. Over 1 10 students applied and 72 received awards in 
varying amounts. 

Benefits to the Community 

Student volunteers interested in teaching careers assisted a project 
targeted at junior high school students with limited English speaking 
proficiency to pursue a college education and to assist them in preparing 
for acceptance at a university or college. 

Relationship to the Academic Program 

A pilot program was develof^ that placed several qualified students in 
community service positions that directly related to their majors and 
career goals. As well, the following academic departments provided 
community service internship (^}portunities for students: Political 
Science, Social Science, Speech Communication, Psychology and Human 
Development, City and Regional Planning, and Recreational 
Administration. 

SONOMA STATE UNWERSTTY 

Number of Students Involved: 20 

Services Performed 

Training for parent groins, data collection, grant writing, market 
research, assistance to severely emotionally handicapped children, and 
daycare facility assistance are among some of the activities performed 
by student interns and volunteers. 

Benefits to the Community 

Parent effectiveness training was provided at two elementary and two 
junior high schools. This activity provided the parents and students with 
significant additional experience and knowledge relating to community 
and school based support programs. 

Relationship to the Academic Program 

Faculty were involved by sponsoring a number of interns for academic 
credit. Students' participation in community service activities provided 
in depth practical experience toward their career development. Student 
feedback provided information on issues which could be introduced into 
several areas of curriculum. 



CALIFORNIA S TATE UNTVERSITY. STANTSLAUS 



Niimfa£r-pf-Studcnts Involved: 60 

^^rvices Performed 

Students worked as counselors, tutors, computer technicians, accounting 
assistants, mentors and mrirketing assistants. 

Benefits to the Community 

Student participation in the administration of a Volunteer Fair helped 
unite the campus community with volunteer agencies in a six county area. 

Relationship to tht; Ac ademic Program 

The Lottery Community Service Award Program provided students with 
the opportunity to transfer theoretical classroom concepts into actual 
on-site skills in the counseling teaching and support areas. Faculty in all 
departments have encouraged student participation in community service 
activities. One faculty member served in the area of recruitment, 
placement and supervision of students in the field of psychological and 
sociological counseling. 
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APPENDIX P 



MEMORANDUM 



Date: 



JULl 7 



To: 



Lou Messner, Assistant Vice Chancellor 
Budget Planning and Administration 
California State University 



From : 



Department of Finance 



Subject: HUMAN CORPS INSURANCE 



Last Fall, the California State University (CSU) siibmitted a 
budget request for $170,000 to purchase personal injury and 
liability insurance for students participating in the Hiiman 
Corps. The Department of Finance (DOF) deferred a decision on 
this request until we had a chance to research this issue, 
including the legal aspects and the extent of risk (see attached 
Issue Memo). We learned that while the State is unlikely to be 
liable for damages, the risks of damages are very low. There has 
never been a liability claim against a stw.dent performing 
university-sponsored community service. Also, campuses are 
warned to avoid risky activities. Furthermore, according to a 
recent CSU survey, more CSU students are volunteering in 
coraanunity service activities outside the Human Corps than in it 
(i.e., about 80,000 vs. 30,000). Finally, voluntarism is a 
well-established tradition in our society, and if there were 
widespread problems with liability, we believe that it would be 
common knowledge. 

In our opinion, students participating in Human Corps activities 
share the same risks as other citizens participating in such 
activities. Accordingly, we have concluded that state funds 
should not be provided to CSU to purchase insurance. (We note 
that the University of California does not have insurance 
coverage for the Human Corps.) This does not preclude CSU from 
purchasing insurance with Lottery Funds, since this funding 
source is being used for other Human Corps administrative costs. 

Please call me at ATSS 8-485-0328 if you have any questions. 




Juaith B. Day 

Principal Program Budget Analyst 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Cooimis- 
aion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts 
of California's colleges and universities and to pro- 
vide independent, non-partisan policy analysis and 
recommendations to the Gk»vemor and Legislatiure. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate 
Rules Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. 
The other six represent the major segments of post- 
secondary education in California. 

As of March 1991, the Commissioners representing 
the general public were: 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero; Chair; 
Henry Der, San Francisco; Vice Chair; 
Mim Andelson, Los Angeles; 
C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach; 
Rosalind K. Goddard, Los Angeles; 
Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach; 
Mari-Lud Jaramillo, Emeryville; 
Dale F. Shimasaki, San Francisco 
Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto. 

Representatives of the segments were: 

Joseph D. Carrabino, Orange; appointed by the 
California State Board of Education; 

James B. Jamieson, San Lois Obispo; appointed by 
the Governor from nominees proposed by Califor- 
Aia's independent colleges and universities 

Meredith J. Khachigian, San Clements; appointed 
by the Regents of the University of California; 

John F. Parkhurst, Folsom; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges; 

Theodore J. Saenger, San Francisco; appointed by 
the Trustees of the California State University; and 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary and Vocational 
Education, 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Go^mor to "^assure the effective utilization of pub- 
lic postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity^ innovation, and responsiveness 
to student and societal needs. 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
community colleges, four^year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any in- 
stitutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non*govemmental groups that per* 
form these functions, while operating as an indepen- 
dent board with its own staff and its own specific du- 
ties of evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission hold^ regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on 
staff studies and takes positions on proposed legisla* 
tion affecting education beyond the high school in 
California. By law, its meetings are open to the 
public* Requests to speak at a meeting may be made 
by writing the Commission in advance or by submit- 
ting a request before the start of the meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who is ap- 
pointed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 30 to 40 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and its publications may be ob- 
tained from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth 
Street, Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; 
telephone (916) 445-7933. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



STATUS REPORT ON HUMAN CORPS ACTIVITIES, 1991 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 91-5 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as jMut of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include; 

90'22 Second Progress Report on the Effectiveness 
of Intersegmental Student Preparation Programs; 
The Second of Three Reports to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Item 6420-0011-001 of the 1988-89 Budget 
Act (October 1990) 

90-23 Student Profiles, 1990: The First in a Series 
of Annual Factbooks About Student Participation in 
California Higher Education (October 1990) 

90-24 Fiscal Profiles, 1990; The First in a Series of 
Factbooks About the Financmg of California Higher 
Education (October 1990) 

90-25 Public Testimony Regarding Preliminary 
Draft Regulations to Implement the Private Postsec- 
ondaryand Vocational Education Reform Act of 1989; 
A Report in Response to Assembly Bill 1993 (Chapter 
1324, Statutes of 1989) (October 1990) 

90-26 Legislation Affecting Higher Education Dur- 
ing the Second Year of the 1989-90 Session: A Staff 
Report of the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (October 1990) 

90-27 Legislative Priorities of the Commission, 
1991: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (December 1990) 

90-28 State Budget Priorities of the Commission, 
1991: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (December 1990) 

90-29 Shortening Time to the Doctoral Degree; A 
Report to the Legislature and the University of Cali- 
fornia in Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
66 (Resolution Chapter 174. Statutes of 1989) (De- 
cember 1990) 

90-30 Transfer and Articulation in the 1990s: Cali- 
fornia in the Larger Picture (December 1990) 

90-31 Preliminary Draft Regulations for Chapter 3 
of Part 59 of the Education Code, Prepared by the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission for 
Consideration by •;he Council for Private Postsecon 
darv and Vocational Education. (December 1990) 



90- 32 Statement of Reasons for Preliminary Draft 
Regulations for Chapter 3 of Part 59 of the Education 
Code, Prepared by the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission for the Council for Private Postse- 
condary and Vocational Education. (December 1990) 

91- 1 Library Space Standards at the California 
State University: A Report to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Supi lemental Language to the 1990-91 
State Budget (January 1991) 

91-2 Progress on the Commission's Study of the 
California State University's Administration: A Re- 
port to the Governor and Legislature in Response to 
Supplemental Report Language of the 1990 Budget 
Act (January 1991) 

91-3 Analysis of the 1991-92 Governor's Budget: A 
Staff Report to the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission ( March 1 99 1 ) 

91-4 Composition of the Staff in California's Public 
Colleges and Universities from 1977 to 1989: The 
Sixth in the Commission's Series of Biennial Reports 
on Equal Employment Opportunity in California's 
Public Colleges and Universities (April 1991 ) 

91-5 Status Report on Human Corps Activities, 
1991: The Fourth in a Series of Five Annual Reports 
to the Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill 1829 
(Chapter 1245, Statutes of 1987) (April 1991) 

91-6 The State's Reliance on Non-Governmental 
Accreditation. Part Two: A Report to the Legislature 
in Response to Assembly Bill 1993 (Chapter 1324. 
Statutes of 1989) (April 1991 ) 

91-7 State Policy on Technology for Distance Learn- 
ing: Recommendations to the Legislature and the 
Governor in Response to Senate Bill 1202 (Chapter 
1038, Statutes of 1989) (April 1991) 

91-8 The Educational Equity Plan of the California 
Maritime Academy A Report to the Legislature m 
Response to Language m the Supplemental Report of 
the 1990-91 Budget Act (April 1991) 

91-9 The California Maritime Academy and the 
California State University; A Report to the Legisla- 
ture and the Department of Finanrr' Response to 
Supplemental Report Language of the 1990 Budget 
Act (April 1991) 

91-10 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Uni 
versities. 1991-92; A Report to the Legislature and 
Governor m Response to Senate Concurrent Resolu 
tion No 51 (1965* (April 1991) 



